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PREFACE. 


Roy Bahadur Jo^endr* Chunder Ghose, whose 
speeches I am publishing, is one of the most remarks 
able men of this country. The son of Sir Chunder 
Madhub Ghose late Judge and Oific’ating Chief 
Justice of Bengal and grandson of Roy Bahadur 
Durga Prosad Ghose, who early in the last century 
made the settlement of half of Bengal, he was a dis* 
tinguished graduate of the Calcutta Uniyersity, an 
able pleader of the Ifigh Court, the first elected 
Fellow of the Calcutta University and a rriember of 
its Syndicate. He was elected a member of (he 
Calcutta Corporation by defeating Mr. C. R. Das, 
and became a member of the old Bengal Council by 
‘defeating Maharaja Bahadur Sir Manindra Chunder 
Nundy, and he was a member of the first reformed 
Council representing the Calcutta University by deffea* 
ting its Vice Chancellor Sir Nil Ratan Sarkar The 
Swarajists have this time captured the University 
seatrf The beneficent activities of Roy Bahadur 
Jogendra Chunder Ghose are too many to narrate 
here. Mr. Harold Mann said of him that there is no 
beneficent work in Bengal which has not preceded 
from Kim. A Swarajist leader ^yrote to him “ what 
you have not done for Bengal is probably not worth 
doing ”. Sir Shumsool Huda wrote of him as one 
“who has done more than any other to advance the 
pfiuse of this poor country.” 
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One of the first works of his life was while W'* 
was still an undergraduate to establish for the first 
time Night Schools for the working classes -wlhere he' 
taught himself. His next notable work was to take 
up the cause o^ Assam coolies. A't his own cost 
Out of his first earnings as law)’^er he employed 
agents in the main statiohs in the route of emigra- 
tion to prevent fraudulent recruitment. The num- 
ber of coolies at once xell by thousands'. He then 
moved a resolution in the Naiiorial Congress for 
abolishing this system of legalized slavery. Th6 
Government has since repealed the obnoxious Emigra- 
tion Law. and practically abolished the system. 

While in the Senate he was one of those through 
whose exertion the B. Sc. degree was instituted, 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerji and his friends. He was however 
unfortunately defeated by one vote in ihe Senate in his 
attempt to improve the physique of the youth of 
Bangal by making physical education compulsory. 

In Calcutta some of the widest roads and the un- 
derground drainage of the suburbs tn ere carried out 
mainly through his exertions. He got a certificate of 
honor for his good work from Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie evenafier his seconding a vote of censure against' 
him vhi ch was carried in the Corporation. He resig- 
ned the Municipal Commissionership as a protest 
against the reactionary Municipal Act iiitroduced by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie which he had the satisfac**' 
tion of se^ng [repealed in the last Council. ' 
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He is the founder aryd Secretary of the 
'sociation for the _ Advancement of Scientific and 
Industrial Educa.tion of Indians, -which has sent over 
4oo» young men to most of the principal foreign Uni- 
versities of the world. His students have started 20 
new indu' tries. About 12 D. Sc.s. and Ph. D.s. and 
30 Msc.s. and 100 B.Sc’s of the Universities of 
London, Edinburg, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds 
Berlin, Paris, Basle, Cornell, Michigan, Ohio, 
California, Harvard, Illinois and Tokio are among his 
students, who are employed in most of the Colleges 
of India as professors. On account of his stre- 
nous efforts in the cause of foreign education, the 
Nabya Bharat, one of the leading magazines of 
Bengal, described him as the Mikado of Bengal. 

The late Raja Peary Mohun Mukerji the 
leader of Hindu Society and Sir Manindra Chunder 
Nundi wrote of him that by sheer force of the number 
of the students sent abroad he has Irotendown the 
ancient social barriers agaist sea-voyage which have 
practically disappeared from Bengal only since the 
Association was established. The Bangabashi the 
leading orthodox paper of Bengal, on account of the 
defeat inflicted by him at a great public meeting at 
Burdwan on the reactionary party led by the famous 
writer Indra CKandra Banerji, in a bitter poetical 
attack on him wrongly ascribed the destruction of 
Hindu Society to him. 

■’ But all' the above are the fleeting works of the 
{man. He is above all a scholar- and author, a philo- 
sopher and religious teacher. Only as such he will be 
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remembered by future generations. His great work’ 
the principles of Hinclu Law in three volumes is 
a linique original produci-ion which has greatly 
helped, as . a judge of the Privy Council said, iii' 
clarifying Hindu Law and liberalizing it. His trans- 
lations of all extant Sanscrit texts and coramentarie, 
which have come down from 2500 B. C. to the pre- 
sent day, is a monumental work, the like ot which is 
not to be found in any other country, and as was 
said in the Bengali Papers at the time “will last ,as* 
long as Hindu Law and the Sanskrit language will 
last”. His Tagore Lectures on Impartible property 
and Endowments arc also standard works. 

But his greatest work is- his Positive Religion in’ 
whicii he has vindicated pure theism. His encyclo- 
paedic knowledge and unrivalled erudition and 
spirituality has enabled him to marshal and criticize 
all ancient and modern scientific and philosophic 
theories and ideas and to establish the personal God 
It is a book, as an eminent European professor wrote,, 
which could only be “the outcome of long reflection 
and a grand experience.” Indeed without the varied 
experiences cf life, a book of true spiritually is not- 
possible. • 

In the Legislative Council, he was next to Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerji.its most eloquent member and 
was, practically the leader of the House. Against the- 
opposition of the Government and the ministerial party, 

A detailed acc(*nnt of the works done by the: 
B'lhadur icttl be found in the apfendias,, 
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He' carried his propasals*for establishing charitable 
Dispensaries in every Thana and village union and 
for the supply of drinking water in the rural 
ar^as. The Government and the ministerial partj',' 
who have been posing as champions of construtive 
>Vork without doing anything buc imposing fresh 
taxes, bitterly opposed him and grossly abused him 
for these resolutions as extremist. The resolutions 
have however’ since been given effect to and the 50 
millions of the poor people of Bengal will have medical 
relief and drinking water in- the course of a' 
few years. It is an- achievement .not very 
spectacular but more beneficent than any that has 
been carried out hitherto. It was he again who 
brought in the unfortunate girls of Bengal within the 
protection of the Bengal Childrens Act, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the knighted ministers- of the 
crown. He supported the Government and the Euro- 
pean community in protecting their just rights and was 
thanked by them several times, a member of thg 
Executive Council telling him on one such occasioa- * 
that he was the most honest member of the Council. 
Bat it is a strange fact, which shows why the 
British rule is universally unpopular, that he was 
several times grossly abused by those very’ Europeans, 
whose just interests he safeguarded against extre- 
mist attacks, and that the member of the Executive 
Council mentioned above who is now a Chief Comrais- 
sidner, becadse he refused to withdraw- the inoffen-i- 
sive word Zid in connection with the paper books of 
tlie High Court used towards a favourite ]judge,» 
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■who subsequently quickly «fell from favour and came 
to be regarded as an extremist, was instrumental 
in his leaving the Council on the occasion. 

He led the historic attack on the exorbitant 
ministerial salaries communal representation, re- 
gulation of cow- daughter, the revolutionary 
changes in the Calcutta Municipal Act, which 
made him very unpopular with Government offic’als 
and so-called liberals. He was equally disliked by the 
extremists, whose demands he could not support w'ifen 
he considered them to be unjust and unreasonable. 

He was perhaps the strongest champion of ti e 
middle classes in the Council and led the attack 
against unwise retrenchment, disastrous to progressive 
.administration and to the educated I classes of this 
country. 

His speeches are models of eloquence and 
political wisdom and every political aspirant -would 
do well to read them. I have thought them worthy 
of ranking among the best of their kind delivered 
in any Legislature and of preserving them in a book. 

B, Roy Choudhury 
39/1 Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

1st July 1924. 



SPEECHES OF J. C. CHOSE. 

SPEECHES IN THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL. 

ON MEDTCAL RBUEF FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Rai Jogendra Chunder Chose Bahadur 
MOVED : “ This Council recommends to the Covern* 
jifient that every effort should be made to have im- 
mediately a charitable dispensary in every Thana 
and for the present to induce three doctors to settle 
and practice in the rural areas in each Thana by 
subsidizing them to the extent of Rs. 30 a month 
each, half being paid by the Covernment and half by 
the District Board.” 

The urgent nee*,-' nty of this measure, which is 
after all very inadequate to the needs of the coun- 
try, is known to everybody. I have consulted 
several Chairmen, and members of District Boards 
and other local bodies, and they all i approve 
of this resolution. I believe that the great majority 
of my countrymen who live in Calcutta have no 
idea of the distress of the people of the Mufassal. 
I have many a time gone to the Mufassal, and 1 
know what is*the fear in the minds of men, where 
there is no doctor. I have been told by a very 
experienced Sub-Divisional Officer that when- 
ever he goes to outlying places, he trembles in fear. 
At the present moment, there is an epidemic of 
cholera at a place not more than 50 miles from 
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Calcutta, and I have positive inforination that hun« 
dreJs of dying men and women are deserted by theii' 
relatives and the dead are left unburnt and unburied.- 
We know that the Government in European couiitries,, 
comes to the aid of the poor when there is an 
epidemic of typhoids We know also tha-t one 
case of cholera in England or in any other 
country in Europe would create a sensation and a 
panic, and millions would te spent for driving out 
that epidemic. But what of India, where we have^ 
got several epidemics every year? We must do 
something ii) the matter. I know that we cannot 
always create doctors, but the want of doctors 
creates a panic and a sense of helplessness in the 
minds of the people who die by thousands. 

I appeal to the Government to look to our pooi' 
countrymen in the Mufassal — to tlie millions who 
pay taxes and get nothing in return. Sanitation and 
education are very good, but they are for the living 
and not for the dea,d. I have been asked where is 
the money to come from. I have made a very 
small demand. I have asked for ■ Rs. 1 5 for each 
doctor from the Government ; it may be a little more/ 
Rs. actor Rs. 35. Two thousand such doctors can 
be employed from the salaries proposed to be paid to 
the Ministers and their establishments.' I think that 
ao minister, would like to take any salary when 
tens of thousands of his countrymen die without 
an)(,inedicai relief and die in utter helplessness. It 
‘was.the g 4 >eat Asoka wno first laid down — and it is 
in p^lars stonie->^that it is the first 4 uty 
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^of Government to give medical relief to its subjects * 
That rule was forgotten for many a year before the 
English came here. But I must give them the 
credit that is due to them; they established hospitals 
and dispensaries and employed doctors. But very 
little has yet been done, considering the grave needs 
jof the country. Now that we have got the subject 
.under our control, we should not do less than what 
the District officers did before and who certainly did 
very good work. I have made a very small demand. 
Jf our Ministers, who are men of great influence, will 
make the necessary effort, I am sure the money will 
come. Public spirited men will come to the rescue. If 
the Govrnment pay half, the other half will be 
forthcoming. 1 am a small zamindar and 1 am will* 
ing to pay for six doctors- and I know that there 
are many more generous and liberal-minded men 
than myself, who will do more. 

I am Avilling to leave out the latter portion of 
my resolution; namely, the following ; “ By subsi- 

dizing them to the extent of Rs. 30 a month each, 
half being paid by the Government and half by the 
District Board.” What I desire is that every effort 
should be made in the name of humanity to give 
medical relief to the poor people of Bengal. I sub- 
mit it is a non-contentious matter, and I hope it 
would be carried without a division. 

* There vas a strong and violent opposition 
from the Government, the minister and their 
followers, to which the mover gave the following 
reply y 
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' I have met with greatest surprise of my life to* 
day. I have (.ravelled through all the districts of 
Bengal and I know at least 50* Thanas in Bengal. 1 
have got properties in at least six Thanas in Bengal.’ 
And I know the conditions in every one of them and I 
have been told to my face — what do you know of 
Bengal ? — by men who never had any experience 
of Bengal outside the town of Calcutta. 1 have 
been told that I have given no figures and that I, 
have no figures. I am told that I do not know that 
there are 688 thanas. I think I told them that it 
would require a, 000 doctors., Do not they know 
simple arithmetic and that 688 multiplied by 3 
would make about 2,000. That is why I asked for 
2,000 doctors in my speech. Waat more definite 
information do they require ? What did I say V f 
said that 2,000 doctors were required for our poor 
people and I suggested that the Government should 
•pay Rs. 15a month for each doctor. And 1 am 
told point>‘blank that I am one who does ncjt 
know Bengal and who haa got no figures. 

There is another matter. Did I suggest for a 
moment that you should force it upon the Distiict 
Boards ? At the very outset I said that I would 
take out that portion in my resolution which says 
that half the cost should be borne by the District 
Boards, and what was my suggestion ? I only said 
that an effort should be made in this direct u)n. 
Even to this, objection is taken, rhetoric is employ* 
ud. invective used atid, one gentleman would 
^‘feave castigations made. I am proud of that. 
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Nothing good was done In this country oi* in any 
country without abuse and castigation being cast 
upon the men who wanted to do good. How are 
tfle mightly fallen I Surendta Nath Banerji — Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea — gets up and says — I 
oppose and object to this resolution. How are the 
mightly fallen ! A representative of the European 
community, a member of the great English nation, to 
^hom We owe so much, gets up and says — ^We 
oppose this resolution of giving relief to the poor, to 
the dying, to the diseased. He seems so have lost all 
the traditions of an Englishman. If these gentlemen 
go 50 miles from Calcutta they will find hundreds 
of persons lying dead and unburied, and they get up 
and tell me that I do not know Bengal. I have 
travelled throughout Bengal since my childhood. I 
know what this Council is made of. ’ But I will do 
my duty so long as I am here. I again say, Sir, 
that it is not good to oppose this resolution. I ask 
the Ministers to make an effort. Money ? That is 
of no account. Let them make the necessary effort. 
But the truth is that they have not got the heart to 
do so. That is the question and it is not a-\ question 
of money. It is a question of heart. The Hon’ble 
Minister’s heart has dried jup. There is no more 
sweetness in it. I am very sorry that I have made a 
relerencj to the question of Ministers’ salaries. I 
jam sincerely sory for it — ^I am really sorry : for that 
little reference ray poor countrymen will suffer. 
Before I Conclude I would only say that I am sorry 
that 1 became irritated when I was told by persons 
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who have not been out$ide‘the ^irecincts of Calcutta 
and its suburbs, who do not know the suffering pre* 
valent throughout Bengal, that I knew nothing of 
Ben|:al, 

On a division being taken the motion was 
parried. Since then the Government has been trying 
to carry out the resolution. The minister is charge 
has made the declaration that there would be a 
charitable dispensary for every Thana and for 
fvpry village union immediately.— ^d. 



Medical Remef and Water SuEFLy. f' 

Roy Bahadur jogend^a Chunder Ghose ; I move' 
the resoliition that stands in my riantie that — “This 
Council recommends to the Government that 

of the sums saved by retrenchment by the 
Council in the present Budget, a sum of Rs. ipojboo 
be allotted to the District Ebards for tanks and wells 
this year, and a further sum of Rs. i,oo,ooD be 
allotted to the said Boai'ds for medical relief to the 
people in accordance with the resolutions passed by 
this Council.” 

The resolution deals with the primary needs of 
the people. We saved about Rs. 20 lakhs in the last 
Budget by curtailment of ejtpenditure. That amount 
.should be spent, I submit,- ort our primary needs.- 
Day before yesterday wC got the supplementary 
Budget. Government may spend as mUch money as 
they like, but our primary needs muse be met. You 
. are all aware that this year there has been a very 
great dtou^ht throughout the province. Tanks and 
wells have dried up and the sufferings of the people 
are very great. Women, I know, in many places, have 
to travel six to eight miles every day for bringing 
water — brackish •Water — from distant tanks. People 
cannot get sweet water as most of the rivers and 
tanks in Bengal have dried up. In the Sunderbans 
whicn is- interacted by salt water rivers and creeks, 
people want, like the Old Mariner, sweet water but 
find with bitterness — ^"Water, water, every where but 
flot a drop to drink”. Sir, this year the crops have 
partially failed throughout the province and the dis- 
tress is greats Tne people have been hard hk and 
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the^ are unable to help themselves. The District 
Boards have got no money to help the people. There- 
fore, I propose that the District Boards should be 
helped. This matter cannot be delayed because the 
distress will be greater from year to year. All that 
I have at present proposed is that the existing tanks* 
should be deepened next cold weather. There is no 
time to lose. The sum is a very insignificant one. 
Let us have something and that before the next cold 
weather. * 

As regards medical relief you are all aware that 
Bengal has passed through an epidemic of cholera 
this year which has not quite disappeared yet ; you 
will find that the dibath-rate from cholera is still high 
not only in the interior of the districts but in 
Calcutta also. So far as the districts are concerned 
there is no good water to drink but only muddy and 
brackish water. Our Minister in charge of sanitation 
who did not at first look with favour on the resolution 
passed by us about medical relief, has since been con- 
vinced of the great necessity. He has allotted 
Rs. 15.000 for it and, in the supplementary Budget, 
I find he has allotted another Rs. 1 5,000 and he has 
been pleased to tell me that he may be able to find 
another Rs. ao,ooo for the purpose. He has also 
been pleased to ask me to move thdt one lakh of 
rupees be allotted for the purpose in the next Budget 
It fe good of him to say-so but we cannot wait. The 
momy belongs to , the people. They pay the taxes 
• aibd their urgent necessiUes must be met Then, 
; then otdyi Vrill they pay the taxes, and enjoy 
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with advantage, the benefits of a civilised Grovern- 
snent. 1 ther^ore move, Sir, that tins resolution be 
passed. 

* In rsply to apposition from the Minister^ who 
expressed sympathy and proposed loans^ and his 
followers Mr. Ghcse made the follomng reply \ 

An overfiovT of sympathy is always suspicious. 
District Boards have been told to borrow money on 
|oans mortgaging their rosources. It is not to easy <to 
induce the District Boards to raise loansi. Sir, as I 
have said before, our primary needs must be met, we 
take no refusal, we shall be justified in withholding 
payment of taxes if you do not allow -us to live. 
Sir, we have been told that there is no money and 
that we only saved 13 lakhs. Now Sir, we are not 
children. We shall take nO refusal in this matter. 
This should be the first charge upon the revenues of 
the State. Here is another supplementary budget 
coming in. Let this be passdJ first and then we will 
see about the supplementary budget. You never 
thought that you had no money when you sent in the 
jsupplementary budget. We shall first pass this and 
see what the Government do. 

The moiion was then put and carried. 



On Water SupplV. 

Roy Bahadur Jogendra Cbunder Ghose : I mov« 
that this Council recommends to the Go\ eminent 
that a sum ol Rs, 2,oo,ooo be allotted to the district 
boards during the next cold weather for the supply 
of drinking w'ater in the villages. 

We pa^ed a resolution in this Council a year 
and a half ago by which we recommended that 
Rs. 2 lakhs be granted to District Boards for water 
supply, Tnat resolution still holds good, but it has, 
not yet been given effect to. We, the people of 
Bengal are helpless. Under the Reforms we were 
told this Coancil would have supreme power o\ er 
the transferred subjects, but as our resolutions are 
not given effect tO; I say the people of Bengal are 
just as helpless as they were before, '‘'Tumi je 
timire, tumi she Hmire"-. “ Poor Bengal is in tne 
same darkness as it was before the Reforms.” We 
people here, are in trepidation w.nle we rise to 
speak, for we find that in tne words of the Psalmist 
” our words are wrested- all day long.” But wr.en 
the Executive, who are supposed to be our servants, 
openly and defiantly repudiate our ‘’resolutions-, we 
can do nothing. Tne people of Bengal are saffering 
greatly f«M^ the lack of the first necessities of life. 
It is useless dilating on their agony i it is well-inown 
, to our Minister. It is - said that we nave got no 
money. . We imposed three taxes, but we could 
no provision for e„, pittance of Rs. 2 lakhs. 
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We have got a surplus ci Rs. 50 lakhs and we nave 
got two supplementary budgets, but in the dreary 
deserts of these pages we find no indication of a 
drop of water to moisten the parched lips of the 
people of Bengal, Not only are we helpless, but we 
find that His Excellency the Governor is equally 
helpless. He spoke at Rajshahi as follows : — ■ 

"Tne two main impressions which I have derived 
from the tour as a wliole are the urgent need for an 
Improvement in the supply of drinking water 
throughout the district and the necessity .of 
increasing the facilities for medical -advice and 
treatment available for the people. These are the 
needs which in the main must be supplied by local 
initiative and from local func’s but the present defi- 
ciency in both respects is . so great and so general 
that some help from Government is certainly 
jequired". 

He promised to discuss the matter with his 
Ministers on his return “ with every wish to provide 
,as speedy and efficient remedies as possible.” He 
did not know that, in the meantime, his Ministers 
have replied to a ques ion by a member that water- 
.supply must be provided for by local funds. I am 
.afraid he too will find himself helpless like us. He 
has taken this position because he wishes to give 
the Reforms the fullest chance. But he is here also 
to enforce the Reforms. He should see that his 
Ministers give effect to the resolutions of the 
Council and act in consonance with the wishes of 
;the people. 
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Jfai Jogmdra Chunker Ghosh Bahaduri 
resolution was accepted in the following amended 
form }— 

'’This Council recommends to the Government 
that a sum of Rs. 2 ,oo;cxdo' be allotted as grants or 
loans as the Government may think fit and practice 
able to the District Board during the next cold 
v/eather for the supply of drinking water in the 
villages." 

Subsequently on lartd Noventber 1932 on the 
motion of Pabu Tanka Nath Choudhury asking for 
S laks for .metical reliefs Mr. Ghose made, the 
follov/tng speech : — 

i know that Mr, Goode and his ^xcellen-* 
ey's Government are deeply interested in this ques* 
tion, and — [A voice:' What about the Minister?] — ^the/ 
will do all that lies in their power to help the poor 
people of Bengal. But I must say here that the grant 
of Rs, 250 for a village dispensary and Rs, 500 for 
a Thana dispensary to the District Boards as 
provided fesr in the budget is grossly inade* 
quate. I am sure Mr. Goode will do his best 
to increase this amount; but to say now that the sum 
of Rs. 1 ,50,000 was not spent by Distriet Boards, 
because they did not agree to his proposals, 
is I think very unreasonable. The iSepartmentr 
might think it to be a reasonable grant, but 
the District Boards in their poverty refused itf 
not all; but some of them, and therefore, the money* 
fid|s not been spent. Tnat being so, 1 do hope that 

-Department may increase the grants and spend 
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the whole amount of Rs« i ,50,000. Mr. Goode has 
told us that he will place the proposal of 
alloiing Rs. 500,000 for the purpose in the very fore- 
kont of the programme for the next year. If he had 
said only that much, 1 would have requested Babu 
Tanka Nath Choudhuri to withdraw his proposal ; 
but in the same breath he said; " I cannot give you 
more than Rs. 1 5,000 for the next Budged.” That is a 
position which, I ho].e, this Council will not accept 
Sind I am sure Mr. Goode himself is very sorry that 
he has to make that statement, but I do hope that 
he will not stick to it and he will do his very be.st 
to give Rs. 1,50,000 for three years which he 
promised and which we passed. If he says that 
much, 1 will make every attempt to induce Babu 
Tankanath Choudhuri to withdraw his proposal. 



On the reduction op salaries. 

OP MINISTERS. 

Roy Bahadur Jogendra Chunder Ghose moved 
* that the salary of a Minister be fixed at the 
amount of the salary of the Under-Secretary of 
State for India, *. e., at ^ i ,500 a year." 

It is rather hard for a man of a weak constitu- 
tion like me to be called upon to speak at such q 
late hour of the day as half past six ; but, Sir, I 
shall do my work, 

I beg t 5 move that the salary of a Minister be- 
fixed at the. amount of the salary of the Under-Sec- 
retary of State for India i, e., at 1,500 a year. I 
have put the figure ^ 1 ,500 not because I love 
pounds more than rupees, but I have put it just to 
point out that that is the salary of the Under-Se ere- 
tary of State for India, that is, the salary which 
Lord Sinha got while he was in England, U is for 
that reason that I have put it in pounds. To me, 
Sir, there is no option left in this matter. This was 
the plank upon which I sought election from 
the graduates of Bengal' and I panot now recede 
from that position. Sir, the voice of the country 
has been expressed in unequivocal terms in a hun- 
dred public meetings. There have been public 
meetings in every district calling upon their re* 
presentatives to vote for the resolution. Whether 
.tlwsy will do their duty or not is iK)t fortme to see, 
Thtre .^s Ixien a meeting at Burdwan, the pity of 
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the Maharajadhiraja Bilhadur ol tfurdwan, where 
they settled that the $alary should be Rs. 1 ,000 a 
month. There has been a meeting at Krishnagar, 
iftie city of the Maharaja of Rrishnagar, who sits in 
my front. But wiiat these gentlemen will do now, 
I cannot say. Their duty is clear. 

Tne people of India are the poorest among the 
nations of the earth. They are so poor and conse- 
quently despised that the white settlers of Canada, 
Australia and South Africa refuse them admission 
on the ground of . their lower standard of living. 
Now, Sir, let us see what these countries, proud of 
their wealth and high standard of living, pay to 
their Ministers. I find that in Canada the Prime 
Minister gets less than Rs. 3,000 a month. All 
the other Ministers get • less than Rs. 1 ,000 a 
month. In Australia, in New South Wales, tnere 
are 1 2 chief Ministers, including the Prime Minister 
who all together get 11,040, t. most of tneai 
get £ 800 a year each. In South Australia, £ 5,000 
is alloted to the Prime ’‘'inister and five other Mi* 
nisters, and six Ministers get about £ 800 a year 
each. In Queensland, the Premier and the Vice- 
President of the Executive Council get £ i ,300 each 
and the other Ministers get 1,000 a year each. 
In Tasmania, the Prime Minister '^ets 5^950 a year 
land the other Members of the Executive Council get 
4^750 a year. In Western Australia, the Prime 
Minister gets £ i ,500 and the other Members of the 
Executive Coanc 3 get £ f ,300 a year. In Nw Zea- 
land,; the Prtntie Mini^^ gats . £ i ,600 a year and 
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the other Ministers and the Metnbers of the Exe> 
cutive Council get £ i ,000 a year each. In souih 
Africa, the Members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General, whose status and functionb art 
analogous to ^se of the Governor-General of India 
each gets £ 3,500 a year. In Japan— -an Asiatic 
Empire — one of the greatest powers on earth, which 
conquered the Russians and founded the empire 
which is dreaded by the British themselves— so 
dreaded that they have sought on alliance with it for 
the protection of India — in that country what does 
the Prime ' Minister get ? He gets Rs. 1,750 a 
month. Other Cabinet Ministers get about Rs. 
1,300 a month each. In the United States, the 
Ministers get about Rs. 2,500 a month each. You 
must remember the United States is the richest 
country on earth — the creditor of Great Britain and 
France — whose debts Britian and France are finding 
it very difficult to pay. The Presidents of the Le- 
gislative Councils in Australis get about £ 750 a 
year. Sir, the duty of the representatives of the 
people is clear. They are to look to the interest of 
l^eir countrymen first. But in this country we are 
guided by motives other than patriotic. We being a 
subject race, always look to the men an power, and 
men of wealth and men enjoying high salaries are 
•ur patrons and we are always anxious to go to their 
tea-parties, to dance attendance ufton them and to 
vote just as they desire. 

Sir, I have been pressed with many Arguments 
iMUft even the threat of a dissolution of this 'House hat 
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Keen feveUed at tpi^ laannot bk^^gwded bj^, thesis 
con^eratkxis ? Holies ai^ fears should not Ic^uefice 
the action^ di a man <iisho wahts to 4 n hts duty^ Noir« 
adr, let us consider the ohfeotidnslo the reductkm of 
salaries one by one. The first objjectt^ Is that the 
Mirasters reqcnre Rs. 64^)00 because they will have 
to entertain thrir friends and high t^ciala aad 
members bf the Council. But, I do not derive 
^t any entertainments should be given at the pubiie 
expense. The objection has no veiglit with m«. 
The second objection is that there should be a lose 
of prestige. Now, gentlemen, you all know that Mr. 
.Hughes, Sir Robert Borden and Sir Wilfred Laurier^ 
the Prime Minisiers of Canada and Australia, whom 
the Sovereign delights to honour, and who are 
ampng the greatest statesmen in the British Empire, 
all get less than £ 2,000 a year. Has there been 
in their case a loss of presdge ? “Now, gentlemen^ 
you all know that Count I to got Rs. 1500 a month. 
Was he on that account less revered than die great* 
est statemen of Europe ? Remember that Marshal 
Nu^i the conqueror of the Russians, whose com* 
mands three millmns of Japane^ soldie^ regarded at 
tile pobimands of 0odt and at whose command they 
ra^ed to fill the ditchm whit thbir dead bodieSr 
got paly ’I aionth. 

: us come to India. hare |ij|| 



Chanakya^i, tfas-g^t, fCautilya, tlm ea*' 
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soldiers under AI*t?iander tbe Qireat recoiled in ieit* 
These N»i>das were exterminated by a ppor Brah-* 
n^in Chanakya. And, you all know how he defeated 
the Geek invader, Seleucus the Great, and obtained 
for his master tbe daughter of the great Greek King 
foip wife. But you have not beard of > his boast that 
ho,, the extermiaator of the Nandas, was desockded 
from an ancient fmnilj* of lUshis a<nd that he too no' 
remuneration fiom his roaster, the greatest Emprore 
cd his time, whom he raised to power by his own 
effiMts. He was poor in the world's riches, but was 
endowed beyond the common with the heritage of 
the learmng of his ancestors' 

Coming to later times, Vijnaneswara — many of 
you here have lead his book, tbe A/$fa/ig/iara-^on^f 
quered for his master Vikramadiftya the Sixth .of 
Kalyanarall the country from the snow-clad Hima- 
layas to the seas ih die south. Be, tlie px>st learned 
among the jurists of India, was a mere Vaishnava 
Yogee who , took nothing for himself. Coming to 
more modern times we come tO’ Madbava.- Those of 
you who have read the Siorifs of Al^alions roust have 
seen the picture of two poor young men, Bukka Roy 
and Harihar, who became the greatest kings of the 
south of India, Do you know by whom they were 
made kings? They were made kmgs by Mb* 
dhava--a poor Brahmin more learned than fi>ny man 
of his time, who ipok no salaries whhteoeVer, 

What { was going to tqlji you is this t that it» 
ancteni tmhk in Iqdia the wealth of the country wa* 
xdth the VaUyaa artd the Baaias ai»d high K^ariei 
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were never coflsndere# ka * a ground for prestige and 
honour. Prestige and honour were only conferred on 
learning and power. 1[1ie argument based on prestige 
has therefore no weight vdth me, whose mind, fortu* 
natdiy or unfortunately, b steeped m the old ideas. 

Next, we are told that there will be a difference 
4 n status, because of the difference in the salary of an 
Executive Councillor and that of a Minbter. When 
I gave notice of thb motion, 1 also gave notice of a 
motion that this Council should recommend to the 
’Supreme Government that the salary of an Executive 
Councillor should also be reduced. My motion was 
disallowed and thus we are helpless. But, what is 
in our power we ought to do, Mr. Oadahhoi Nao- 
ro}i said 35 years ago in burning mords that the 
high salaries consequent on a foreign Government 
are the cause of the poverty of the people. 

I was telling you that Mr. Dadabhoi said 35 
years ago that the high salaries consequent on a 
foreign Government, if not remedied, would lead ulti' 
mately to a bloody revolution. Now, that it has 
been placed in our power by . the beneficent Gov- 
mmment to order our own house according to our 
means, we should rise to the occaskm and reduce the 
salaries aocordqig to the dreumstanoes of this poor 
.country. 

Next, it should he remembered that once we 
the salaries of the Mtnbters, all other lugh 
maiyieB are bound to be reSuced bi time. 

t have to make as aopeal'to the Eurofman mem*' 
of ^ p0«mb91< Tbd rcfiOft 0 ! the proceedings 
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of the joint Committeo telts»u$’l;hat chat Committee 
wai of opinion that the salaries c 4 the Mit^ters werp 
too high and that they should be less that the sala- 
ries of the Executive Councillors. I understood that 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose, who bad the largest 
share in the framing of these regulations, at first pro- 
{jused that the salary of Mimsters should be only Rs. 
3,000 a month. But there was an station ; and 
what did the Joint Committee do ? They did not 6 x 
the salary at the same amount as that of the Mem* 
bers of the Executive Coundl, but they were wise 
enough to leave to the elected members of the new 
Council to decide whether they should reduce these 
salaries or not. That stage has now' come. And if 
we, the elected members of the new Coundl, consider 
That, in view of the stringency of the finances, it is 
desirable to fix the salary of Ministers at a figure 
not higher than that qf the Prime Minister of Japan 
should you by your votes defeat the object of the 
elected members ? 

(At this stage the Speaker, having reached ihe 
time-limit, had to resume his seat.) 



TbC'IMOLOGICAL A'lD AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur 
"This council recommends to the Govemnient that 
a technpiiogicai and agiicultural college on the 
standard of the great teclmoloi^cal colleges affiliated 
to the Universities of Great Britain and America 
granting B. Sc., M. Sc., and D. Sc. degrees affiliated 
*to the Calcutta ’University and closely related to the 
University as in othei countries, should be established 
at Calcutta without delay." 

At the put^et 1 must mention that the idea of 
industrial schools and colleges we owe to the British 
Government. Committee after committee has been 
appointed by the Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India to consider the question of 
in<>ustrial education. The last was the great 
Industrial Commissiod. I suppose Government have 
spent ■ not less than Rs. aoooooo upon ttiis 
commbston. What 1 now desire is that the 
recommendations of chat commbsion should be given 
efiect to. There is no room for uninstructed opinion 
in this matter. The question has been discussed 
threadbare U{mti all its bearings by those Commbsions 
And especially by the Industrial Commission. 
Therefore we have only to take the conclusions of 
the Corambrion. We have also the recent University 
ICoiniiibsbn, upon which a very large sum of money 
has been. spent, and that Commisimn has also 
' jf^pmted in favmtr of the scheme that 1 now propose 
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All th^t 1 upw you to«day is to gjvp to tti# 
recoi3im6n4&tioi» of the IndustriAl CotomMiPfl and of 
the tJniver^ty Commis^on and no iaom» Tbs 
Government o| India have aeoef^ ihesn 
reioommendations, and now it is jbr yhu to ^v« 
effect to them. If you don't ymi w^ stand 
GOndenmed before the country as having {dayed 
false. 

Now let i|s see what the Industrial Commission 
say. After describing die results of the old 
Government coptmittee about the industrial schools 
and technical schools, they say of them t — 

“While, tbereffne, these are mstitujians to be 
encouraged and developed within the limits speciffed 
we regard thepl as altogether unsatisfactory, if 
employed to train artisans for organised 
industries”. 

There is no one in thb Conned eompetent to 
question this finding of the Industrial Commission. 
Cet us neat go to the matter of technological colleges 
and see what they say. They’sajj— 

“In the past the question oi education of 
engineers has bemi too much influenced by dm 
immediate requirements of dm Ptddic Wonrks Gepaftr 
ment. Increasing attendmi has in ree^ years b««i| 
paid to the {aovision of instruction in toechaneeid 

t nd dectrical eng^eering, but the weasttret ftdcfited 
re inadequate, and *are conceded ott yidtogedMir 
too nmnotr libcu to meiet the nm&h $m«ait ani} 
proafteedvd, ^ rapi#y eeqpaiufotg hldiivtriiif 
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t'hen the Commission quote with approval the 
iteport'of the Committee appointed by the Counpil of 
the Wtittttbn of Civil Engineers in England of 1905. 
iThese recommendations are admirable attd include 
trainifigin a technical college. They recommend 
that for the average boy the period college study 
should be three years, and at least three or four 
years should be spent in practical training.' The 
Commission then recommend that provision should be 
made for the education of subordinates in separate 
institutions which not being of a university rank 
should be placed under the control of the Director ot 
JIndustries — that is quite a different matter*--and that 
should be done in the technical schools. Then they 
say : — ^‘It is vnrgently necessary to prepare for a 
higher technDlogical training, which will provide the 
means whereby physical _ science students of all 
‘ colleges affiliated to the Universities may learn to 
apply their knowledge to industrial uses. Tifb 
fimplesc way of meeting their demand would be to 
expand the engineering colleges into technological 
institutes by the creation of new departments. At 
present they are chiefly occujaed in till training of 
civil engineers. We have since recommended that 
they should majce provision for the higher technical 
instruction of mechanical and eiectrioal engineers, 
and we antimpate that the industrial expansion wiH 
fiMttfy the starting of departments of general tech* 
n^qg^cal dhemistry which ip earih college .and 
Uittvorsity will be provided to the extent 
aMkfikisary to meet at any rate the more provincial 
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local nefcds. We regftrd if as certain that fmhKc 
cpinipn will demand these colleges shodd be cc^nec* 
ted with local universities, where the students will be 
able to obtain University degrees,” ^ ' 

The Connnission is emphathie that industrial 
education shou||^ be so imparted that it may lead to 
university degrees. That has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the training of subordinates and artisans. 
Not in England nor in any other country, much less 
in India, wiH the hhadralok class Kke to be artisans. 
Brahmins, Kayasthas, Vaidyas, Mauivis and Shaikhs 
will not like to be artisans. We want educated 
people to be overseers, engineers, and chemists and 
without degrees and higher courses that cannot be 
done. My hands are weak. Fur generations we> 
bkttdtalch have been engaged in books and we are 
W'eak. I cannot be a rmsiry^ but I can be an 
engineer. My son can be an engineer, or a chemist, 
but not a mistry. The Commission therefore rightly 
is very emphatic that there should be degree courses 
in India. Tie Ctmmission says that this college fo^ 
technological degrees should be provincial and not 
imperial. Commission then contemplated the 
removal of Sib^ur College. They say t “For some 
years past the removal of tlis College has been 
tuidei** consideration and Government has been 
reluctant to incur inereased expenditure on the 
existing institution.’* I ought to tell you here that 
CovOrnment proposed to give the ^ivedere for a 
techhologicai botlpge in pUob of tlvfe $lbpur Co}||»ge 
^premises. The erty might t>e sold lot 
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i^vcrdl lakhs. Th«n the Scheme would not have cost 
a very large sum of money. That has not yet bee i 
done. There are many Government proi erties, 
fCidderpore House, Hastfug House, etc., all wnite 
elephants. But I am not concerned with the removal 
of Sibpur College just now j that is a matter of 
detail. 

The recommendations of the Industrial Com* 
{nission were accepte'd by the Government of Indii 
Let u8 see what theiUnivprsityi Commission say. 

The Commission say r " and we concur in 

the findings of the committee which was appointed 
by the Senate of the Calcutta University on the 1 3 t i 
October ip'i/, that it is desirable and necessary 
that the University should take steps to develop t le 
teaching of agriculture, technology and commerce.” 

The Calcutta University only this year applied 
to the' Government in accordance with the abovo 
recommendation for a grant to oj'en technological 
and agricultural advanced classes leading to degrees. 
fJow, Sir, the Calcutta University at a recent 
meeting (the report of the proceedings has been sent 
to me by the Vice*«Chanoellor and 1 place it before 
you) say that they have got the Palit Professor of 
Chemistry, the, Ghosh Prolessor of Applied Mathe-' 
matics, the Palit Professor of Physics, the Ghosh 
Professor of Chemistry, the Ghosh Professor of 
Physics, the Ghosh Professor of Agrieultural Botany 
the Ghosh Professor of Applied Physics and the 
Ghosh Professor of Applied Chemistry. Then they 
say that the authorities of the Science College have 
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for some time past carefulljf prepared a programme 
of work for the development of technological ins- 
truction, and its outline is as follows » “It is proposed 
to teach Applied Chemistry, Applied Physips andn 
Applied Botany (including Agriculture). It is pro-» 
posed to undertake instruction in chemistry of leathe^ 
and chemistry of dyes. Besides this, it is proposed 
to have arrangements for practical instruction in 
i^e manufacture of sulphuric acid, glass^ paper and 
pulp, lime, mortar and cement, sugar, soap, candles 
and glycerine, paints and essential oils- For these, 
factory appliances like disintegrators, centrifugals 
filter -presses, hydraulic presses, vacuum pans, etc. 
^ould be indispensable. These would require a 
grant of .Rs. a,QO,ooo to enable the College autho- 
rities to make ^ good beginning, Finally , at least 
Bs. 40.00Q would be needed for even a small labo- 
ratory for technical analysis. The amount required 
fpr the Department of Chemistry is Rs. 

In the Department of Applied Physics, it is intended 
to undertake work on Applied Electricity, in tho' 


testing and standardization of mstr«pents, m 
Applied Optics, (including Illumination Rngineering) 
in Pyxometry and in Applied Thermo-Dynamics 
(including a study of the efficiency of different types 
of heat engines), An estimate of Rs. a,0o,ooo is 
mamfestly a very medeat demand for so important a 
work*’, They,gq on further to describe their require 
it Uttjlf tired and cannot r^d further, 
' ’ Tl^i' '' Ij' '^o^sed ‘to , Opeh , .agricultwa^ 
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tka do the test. Ther« is no reason why therO 
should rtot be an agridultural college at Caldutth. 
It is Said it is diMcult to get land. There is plenty 
•Of land In the southern Suburb'S opposite the Tolly^ 
gunge Club mySel! have got 50Q bighdS there 
and I am prepare to plafce it it the disposal of the 
University. The price to be payable When able, t 
Shall wait for the payment of it When donvenie.it. I 

cannot make a free gift of it as I am not rich 

» . 

enough* There is land south and east of the 
Regent Park property, whidh is much cheaper than 
my land. It can be had if required. All that I 
desire is this : that this resolution be accepted aad 
that Government will appoint a committee to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Universi y 
Commission and the Industrial Commission. That 
is all I desire. Money cannot be obtained this year ; 
you will have to draw Up a scheme, find lands bring 
eminent professors from England— I want the very 
best that is available in England. Money is not 
required this year. I have told you at the beginning 
that manyi Government Committees, especially the 
Industrial Commission, have considered every con* 
ceivable matter and I need not dilate upon it and 
upon the objections against the granting of degrees., 
There is one matter which I should like to mention. 
There were certain officials during the time of Sir. 
Andrew Fraser, who, when I fwoposed a commission 
■ fibir the establishment -of technobjgical degre<^ 
opposed it on the ground that we must have Indus'^ 
first and fheft go t# t<pc!bnqilogicaI edueatkm. 
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The i^atter went before Sy Andrew Fraser, ati^ he 
made his decision. I have his letter yrith me telling 
me that he had depided the question in ray favour 
.and that a technologipal college should npt w^it until 
there are suihcient industries in the country. The 
Government then settled the question but that was a 
long time ago. It was decided that degree plasses 
.should be opened at'Sibpur. 1 have a letter from the 
then Director of Public Instruction stating that the 
plasses would open in June i907»o8. Fifteen years* 
have elapsed and the classes have not yet beet 
• opened. Will the Government t.ell us why ? 

Now, Sir, I have told you all that is material. 
Anybody who wants to satisfy himself will find 
every objection answered by the Industrial Commis- 
Mon. The greatest objection to my mind is how to 
find employment for these graduates. Sixteen years 
ago the Hon’ble Sir* .Surendra Nath Banerjea 
ahd myself and sii^ other leaders of the Indian ^indu 
Christian and Muhammadan communities issued a 
manifesto establishing the Association for the 
Advanpement of Scientific and Ipdistrial education of 
Indians, one of the objept of whiph was to have 
a technological college granting degrees. jEvery 
one of those signatories is dead, Only the Hon’ble 
Sir Surendra Nath and myseU survive, and I desire 
yeiry muph tln.at before we ty/o pass away, this iusttiutq 
should be established. For the la^ j( 5 , yeary w,e 
bavq. sent ab^ to and America 

.l^t^.iwiadred U-issa nmnhmr 
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have got technological eentiicates of proficiency, and 
ihese youngnsen have got employment, and very high 
•employmeat. Now, Sir, this is what we Bengali 
k^aarai^k. Brahmin and Kayastha, and Vaidaya and 
respectable 'Mnhammadans^ can and will do. In this 
work the Hon’ble Nawab Sir Syed Shams^^Huda 
the Hon‘’b4e the Maharaja of Burdwan, Babn Surentfra 
Noth Roy and other persons, whom I see here, have 
.all co>operated, and the thanks of the country are 
due to them, f ant sure they well help us now. 

Now, Sir, we are anxious to send boys td* 
foreign countries for industrial oegrees, for we know 
that without degrees they cannot get eraploymeiit. 
Throughout India and Burma, all institutions take 
our boys. They all waijt B.Sc.’s, M Sc.’s froip 
Olasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, Boston Poly- 
technique, Berlin University and other institutions. 
Our boys want degrees. Without them they cannot 
find employment and the Commission knew it very 
well, and they recommended that, as in England so 
here, there should be these degrees There is one 
more matter to which I wish to refer : the days for 
mere literary colleges and universities are gone. 
There are only two now, Oxford and Cambridge of 
that description^ Oxford has also come to have a 
polytechnic institute granting degrees •, Cambridge 
alone persists in its old ways. Every, two or three 
counties in England have got a university with tech*, 
n^gidi^ end agricultural departments. Every, state ' 
jn elso has got st^h a Umversity. The . 

ofa^mcidera'^ 
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department, not its literary side. Electricity, Mtn^ 
ing, agriculture, these are the mainstay of the uni- 
versities of modern times. The old days of prose, 
poetry, classics, philosophy are gone. The days of 
mechanical power, the power 'that is in Electricity and 
other mechanical forces, rule the world ; other tlungS’ 
do not count. Therefore, we must have our uni* 
versity moulded on the modern universities.* We 
must have universities, but not like the ones that are 
being duplicated throughout India ; that is mere 
waste of money. Let us have one university on the 
lines of the great universities of E^urope and America 
We have not even got one. Do you know the 
cause of the great unrest in this country ? Our 
upiversities turn out clerits, pleaders and Govern* 
ment officials by hundreds, but thousands remain uno 
employed. They cry for industrial education, not 
for literary education. ^Unless and until you supply' 
this great want this dissatisfaction will remain. 
Therefore, I submit that we should have a university, 
on the lines of the great universities of Europe and 
America. 

After a year as nothing had been done to give 
effect to the resolution, Mr. Ghosh moved a resolu* 
tion for appointing Committee— Ed. , * 

Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur: I move 
that ” this Coupcii recommends to the Government 
that a committee of i a ilnembers to be elected by the 
Council by the single transferable vote be appointed 
to - devise ways and means for the immediate 
^ «S|tabiishu»eiH of a tecjijnologioal and« agricultural 
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college for granting edgrees in consultation with dis 
Principal, Sit^ur Civil Engineering College, and the 
Vic^Chancellor of the Calcutta Uaivtirsity, 

• The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr, with his robust optimism, 
bade us hot tO/despair. He has asked us to hope for 
the very greatest things next year. It was admitted 
that hitherto we had got nothing. Sir “ hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick,” We have been the 
dupes of to-morrow from the very beginning. Wo 
have passed resolutions but no effect whatsoever has 
been given to them. They have been thrown into ' 
the waste-paper basket. 

As regards the technological college for Bengal 
I led deputations to successive Lieutenant-Governors 
of Bengal when I got repeated promises year after 
year that a technological college would be established 
in the near future. Since then the Government 
appointed an Industrial Commission, and I was told 
again that as soon as the report ot the Commission 
was out, we would have a technological college. 1 
was told that this matter required great technical 
ki.owledge and investigation and therefore Govern* 
ment had appointed an expert comnatee for the 
purpose, 

A committM, consisting of learned men, experts 
in industrial matters and technology, was appointed. 
Many lakhs of rupees were spemt by the Government 
tor the purpose and they submitted their report at last 
rf^nimending that a te^nolc|gicai coll^ie should be 
j^StablMied immediately thit Goyernmmit 
, . find another 'b/. the C^erame^t 
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bnnight this tnatter to the iibtice of the Goirernmetif 
and T)^e Were'tol’d th^t Goverhinent t<ere' ebnsidering; 
it. Then' a’ resolution' recbnitnbndmg < thfe eStab|sh-' 
ment of a- technological college Dilyas ^rtb^»•ed' in<^thiS 
Gbuncil, and this Council, notwithstanding,' the- 
strentioij^ of»position' of the Minister ini*cbar'ge, passed 
it without a division; OW iv6nisters' have a knack of 
tht^wing eVetythir^ iivto' the' waste-paper basket. 
Now, Sir, we' have been' repeatedly toM that we hav^ 
got no money for thfe purpose of giving, effect to the^ 
resolution that we have passed,- but the' Hon’We' 
Mr. K:err has tdd us that for the next year we may 
hope to get many things, and the very first thing that 
we shall want is the teehnological' college fot wWch 
we have been agitating for the last twenty years am# 
which the Government has bfeerf prOtnfemg for the' 
last twenty years abo-. The excifee that there is no- 
money may be a good one, but I must remind the 
Hon’ble Minister that his tenure of offifce wiH be only 
one and' a half year more,- and he should at least in 
formaiate a scheme for the establishment of a tech-' 
ndomsal college. The Indus.trial Gomnassion indi- 
cated the lines on which a technological college' 
should be established and said that it should be done 
in consultation with the Calcutta University and the 
Sbbur Engineering College. But I have also asked 
that tiie cpmmittee should abb include the represema- 
r House. That b my suggesdon. What 
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^Kpert gentlemen, should .be appointed to devise 
ix'ays and loeans. I shall be told probably, “Why 
ire have got the Industries Department; that will do 
tthe work,” but excuse the irreverence, how many of 
be ofiiicers of the Industries Department have ever 
been throngh the portals of a technological college ? 
The Industries Department is a very good one, but 
what do they know of technological colleges? Have 
they ever been to a technological college in England 
in France, in Germany or in America, excepting ono 
or two boys of my Association that are employed by 
them? Therefore the Industries Department is 
not competent to formulate a scheme. The com* 
mittee must be constituted on the lines recommended 
by the Industrial commission. I therefore beg to 
propose that a committee as indicated by me be 
appointed to devise ways and means for the establish' 
•ment of a technological college for Eenga}, 



It^DusfRiAL Schools. 

I^ai Jogenfira Ciiunder Ghose Bahadurt I iieg i<J 
support this resolution* for this reason. I am fully 
aVare of the deQoiencSes of the present technical 
schools, which have been described in the Iiidastrial 
Commission Reports They, as I told ‘.ou the other 
day, are no better' than schools tor training surveyors 
and amins. There , are, of course, classes for wood 
W'ork aod srriithy, but they do' not prove of mueh use^ 
If Babu Amnlya D^one Addy's resolution be carried 
our, it will simply add one or two more schoqlsj 
because, so far as I am aware in every division, there 
s an industrial school but there is need tor the im-* 
iprovement of the existing schools. They should be 
put on the same fooling as the apprentice classes of 
the Sibpur College. If that can be done, let us have 
an industrial school in every division. If that cannot • 
be done, it is no . good muliiplying schools. I would 
Certainly propose and Recommend to the Hon'ble 
Minister in charge that he should find means to 
establish apprentice classes like those in the Bengal 

Engineering College in ever division 

' ' _____ ' 

Theiesolttlio!! wasfor the esiabluihm^nt of a tehnical schobl in evtrf 
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IN PVERY ThAnA. 

Jogeridra Chunder GionC Bahadur — I 
ttiovc; that this Council reCo nraends to a Govern- 
ment that in every thana there should be established 
an agricultural demonstration centre under the de- 
rhdnstratof having both agricultural and veterinary 
knowledge. 

At the very outset I most sincerely tharik the 
HonTjle Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea and Mr. Goode' 
for giving effect to the resolution regarding medicat 
relief and also providing drinking water to the poof 
people of Bengal But there is one more vilai matter. 
To the poor cultivator, his bullocks are as dear as his 
children, if he loses them hb losses all. Every year 
lakhs of cattle die in epidemic in some districts of" 

* other. Rinderpest has claimed its millions in Bengal. 
We ought to understand what that means. It means 
the loss of cattle of a cultivator which means hij 
Entire property, it also means the permanent poverty 
of the people. It means the dearness of the price of 
rice, which easily our sufala sufalu motherland yields 
tQ us, in a great measure if the cattle die in thousands. - 
It is, tberetorO, of the utmost importance that preven-* 
tive and remedial measures should be taken* In 
every dvili'/.ed country millions are spent for this pur* 
pQSe. Bengal is wholly an agricultural donn'try and^ , 
th^E^dpre, our need is much greater than, that of any V 
country. Three things of most essWtial . 
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vital importance tn this ceuntry are — (i) medical - 
relief for the poor and helpless, (3) supply of drinking 
water, and (3) preventive and remedial measures , 
for cattle diseases. When the last three taxes were* 
hnposed. I proposed an amendment that one of 
them should be ear*marked for essential and vital* 
purposes. That was ^sallowed and we were to}d 
at every step that that there was no money for vita} 
purpose. I do not .despair. I would even be pre* 
pared to an impositioij^lielMiUil^ P^* 

poses if that is ear*marked for them. My resolution 
was of a mere extaided character but Mr. Swan 
kindly proposed to me to make it more limited. 
Therefore, I have adopted the suggestion and just 
now it is of a very inodest character. I have taken 
this opportunity of bringing these facts before the 
Council because of the necessity of greater activity. 

resolution was aeeepted by the Govern^ 
ment e.nd carried. — £d. 



On the Board' of Secondary Educations. 

• Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur; — “This 
Council recommends to the Government that the 
recommendations of the University Commission 3 s to 
the formation of a Board of Education for the «uper- 
intendence of secondary schools, be carried out with- 
out delay, and the management of all secondary 
schools, Government, aided and unaided, be placed 
under their charge, and an adequate grant be 
made by the Government and placed at the disposal 
of Such Board for carrying on the above schools, 
and that, if necessary, legislation be undertaken 
for carrying out the above object”. 

The matter before you js very important. I 
.should have liked to let things go on as iTow in 
• matters of educaiion but I am afraid, indeed very 
much afraid, to take it out of the hands of the Eng- 
fish educationists. But the Government has placed 
it in our hands and we must take the responsiblity. 
We shall exercise that responsiblity with care and 
discretion so that the ideals of Western culture, 
which have made us what we are, may not be im-* 
paired. ^ Sir, we speak much of national education. 
J do not understand what it means. 1 do not recog- 
' nise two standards in education. There are not two 
kinds of Mathematics, or two kinds of Science, \or 
two kinds of Psychology. They are the same in all 
.countries and among all nations. Of course there 
itfe two kinds of education — the one progressiyipi, 
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and the other ancient, non*^,.rogre9^ive and stagnant* 
There ' is the modern Chemistry and there is • the 
ancient Alchemy. There are the glories of modem 
Astronomy and the mists of ancient Astrology, f 
prefer the former. I shall be no party to going 
back. Therefore, Sir, 1 do not recognise two stand- 
ards of educatian. There is only one standard and 
that is what leads to the domain of the true and to 
parogress and that is what is meant by education. For 
that there are no two’ standards. The only questioh 
is that of control. But in saying all this I must also 
say that the cry of national education has beconie 
■very clamant, so clamant that we must give way 
to it. Our boys and young men are being taken 
away from our schools to so-called national institu- 
tions and they are ruining their young lives in a 
false sense of patriotism. 1 know thousands of 
young men, patriotic and ge.ierous, w.ip wasted 
their young lives over national education in 1906. 
The bid cry has again bean raised this year with 
disastrous results.' Therefore, Sir, we must make 
our education national, ». e., under the control of the 
nation, and have it supported by the Government, 
hly proposal before you is to make secondary 
education national, that is to say, to have it Controll- 
ed by the representatives of the people. They shall 
decide what education is needed and- how to impart 
. it ^0; their children. If that is done, our schools will 

schools, and no, others can «ver, 
'apy^^>dyas.i^t;odi^'in,aQy sense of 
imy ^ ideR.^’' . Th'brefo^,: I . ; fa-opoise, 
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to make secondary educ-ition for the present national, 
and I propose a National Board to take charge of it. 
The University commission l■>a^e recommended it. 
I do not quite agree witn all its recommendations, 
1 would propose taat this Board should consist ojE 
fifty men re;Jresenting all the districts and all sjc- 
tions -of the community — ‘Hindus, Muhammadans 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and the depressed classes; 
but I would have half the number elected by the 
^aduates of this country. They know the benefits 
of Western education. They snould control out 
system of education, I should also have one-eighth 
of the members Englishmen nominated by the 
Government. I would further have half of the higher 
inspocting staff English educationists. This is my 
proposal. You need not take it, the Government 
need not accept it. The Government should certain- 
> ly frame the constitution. 1 leave, it to them. AH 
that I desire is that it should be made representative 
and national, and I would recommend that the 
Minister in charge should have the con{|titution 
approved by this Council. The main idea should 
never be forgotten, and that is it should be a National 
Board of Education. Sir, money also should be placed 
in the bauds of this Board to carry 6n the schools, 
Government, aided or unaided. I am not now speak- 
ing of the intermediate Colleges nor am I considering 
or contemplating the abolition of the Matricubtion. 
Examination. Those are beside the question. Eirat 
ietjtts have the Board and ^ Nsidoiml Board and 
.themdecidev.." 
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Sir, there is another Splatter. This resolution 
before you was drafted by some of the Secietaries of 
the Teacher's Association and placed in my hands 
Sir, the lot of teachers in Government, aided or un*^ 
aided schools is very miserable. Graduates among 
them aie in no way inferior to any one of us here, 
but they to whom we entrust the education of our 
children work all their lives sometimes on less than 
Rs. 40 a month, and that without a pension in theitr 
miserable old age. Sir, '* passing rich on forty 
]x>unds a year ” i^ a thing no longer possible. The 
present state of things cannot continue any longer, 
and must be remedied, The teachers of schools 
aided, and unaided, must be taken in hand and that 
at once. Their salaries should be made adequate 
and graded, and they should be provided with a 
pension in their old age. Sir, that is my idea. The 
details should be settled by the Board when formed, 
f would leave the details and the constitution of the 
Board to be settled, in the first instace, by the 
Governi^ent and the Minister in charge of Education, 
f do not think. Sir, that this resolution, if carried, 
would require legislation to give effect to it. J do not 
think it necessary. So far as the Government schools 
are concerned or the Government aided schools are 
concerned, they cannot but place themselves under 
the Board, and according to my proposal every un- 
aided school should receive grants and if they do 
receive grafts they would be only too glad 'to place 
JhuM^ves finder the JEteard. Therefore, we can do 

if Ipghaatiod » kt aff 



itbc^Mtry, let i|$have'it by all means.' Slr,'thik idea’ 
of a-Boanl'for secbttdat'y sohoolk' is not mine, It is* 
the outcome' of the delibetaiibn* of the' liJmversity 
lEommissioni 'the (commission sa^;— - 

"Most of, the high l^ngHsh » schools aife under*' 
equipped and’ are conducted by underpaid and' for the' 
ihost part an' untrained staff’’. 

It is admitted! on all< hands* that this state of 
^mgs must be remedied.- 

Next oomes’ the (Question of finance: It iS not 
generally appreciated^ that out of the profits of the? 
secondary schools the colleges and the University ate 
mainly maintained. The difficulty will be with these 
colleges and the University.- We cannot ignore that- 
fact. The University authorities- wrote to- the Govern-' 
ment of India some' time agO’ to* appoint a ooinmiltee' 
fpr examining the financial situation: The Govern-' 
ment of India ignored it. The matter was- brought 
unofficially to the notice of the Secretary of State,,- 
who asked' for an' explanation! ■ The Government 
did nothing, but washed its* hands of this- Univeiv 
sity and threw the burden upon- us. Not content with- 
that they provided us* with a- 'white elephant, namely 
the Dacca University,.- which is considered by ray 
Muhammadan-, friends- as a special- gift for them,, 
though for w-hat reasons I do not know, for they have 
)fefy few Muhammadan students there. ' 

, ^ wH not lengthen the -debate.- I was only go-» 
itjg tc say that they have got yety^ few stiid^ts thereby 
it is tbere|t>re of the' tjUtiiest ii^poftiank» , 
that the i^uoa:^vMinisier-,sh*h>foi-fc^ 
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once appoint a committee' to consider the financia} 
Situation. We cannot, wp shall not, and wc will not 
in any way do any thing by which the efiiciency of 
the University and of otir colleges may be impaired;; 
All schemes requiring money for education should 
wait till we know whether we can maintain our 
colleges and the University. No further expenditure 
should be incurred before that. This matter of a 
Board for secondary education, however, does no^ 
depend upon that question. That has been recora* 
mended by the University Commission. So let us 
have this Board. All that we de.'.ire is that we shall 
make a beginning of national education- We shall 
make this Board throughly representative aud 
national, 

With these words, I place this resolution for the 
consideration of this Council. I must say | do so 
uith great trepidation of heart, do not know where ’ 
this revolutionary change would lead us to. But we 
cannot help it. This responsiblity has been thrown 
upon us and we must accept it. ^ 

J'hi resolution was emrriei.-^Ed, 



CAt.CUTTA I’NIVERSlfy. 
fcLECTION AND A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

^he following is the speech ori the antendnteni 
io a resolution tOhich recommended that graduate 
of T years standing without payment of any fee 
should elect Fellows of the University. The 
amendment teas earned without a division-^’lSd. 

* Rai Jogendra Chundar Ghose Bahadur: This 
resolution and the amendment to it are certainly 
good. I would prefer the amendment to the resO'* 
lution. 1 was the first elected fellow of the Calcutta 
University, elected by the Masters of Arts and 
Doctors of Science. Since then the rule has been 
changed and graduates are entitled to elect fellows f 
but only such graduates who pay Rs. lo a year, 
Is'ith the result that not more than four to five 
hundred graduates are enrolled as Registered 
Graduates. Who are these men ? These are 
gentlemen who are mostly examiners* The result 
we all know is that there is no fair election of the 
Tellows to the Calcutta University. Therefore it is 
time that the rule should be changed and graduates 
should be allowed to vote without any payment. Is 
it not known to many members that at the time of 
election the candidates for election sometimes pay 
R&. 10 for many of the graduates for being 
.registered? That is the reason why 1 object to even 
R». 3 to be paid for registration. Why should 
thi^re ^ any payment at aU ? Graduates (A y years^ 
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Standing elect 9. membei* to the 'Legislative Council 
<withovit aoy payment. Why shqpld not they be 
allowed to .elect Fellows without a payinent ot 
iRs. 8 or 10 ? It is a bad and .vicious system elt<^ 
gether. 

'While il support this amendment, I nlust aay that 
there a great .obstacle to it! What is the .use .of 
passing this amendment or this resolution without 
.any legislation. We thought and eiEpected that aa 
span as the government of India sept the University 
.Bill to diis Council it would be introduced. But .it 
has not yet been introduced; aod I do not know when 
4 t would be introduced or whether it would be .iptroo 
duced at all. If that Bill is not introduced soon what 
is the good of passing the resolution, as it cannot be 
given efiect to without an amendment of the present 
,law. Therefore, all we can do is to ekpr.ess a hope 
<that<it should be so; $o,far we can go and no fiuthef. 
1 shall tell you a further reason why it should be so. 
There is a cry and a persistent cry that education 
should be national in this cquntry; Let ,the Senat* 
,of the Calcutta Umversity be composed wholly o| 
membescs elected by afl the graduates of this country. 
It shall certainly then be a natioi&al Upiviwsiqr. 
Whosoevet may deny its national character it will not 
/matter .much, 'nibrefore it is right that the Goieem* 
anent ilicpid tube .courage in both handii andlegMiate 
that the graduates of the University should be entitled 
toeinhttbe etttite Senate. Then you may eay*<«> 
** Mere you arei ynnr Umversity is wboSEly natkmai m 
v<)lhl^et!jt|iR. 41^ I ^liail put^iidy thg dby 
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tWheufthis shall be done the Government brings 

tin 9 l Bill, I shall certainly put in that provision. As 
it is all we can do ns to express our opinion that it 
%hould be so and ,no .more- .In that view of tha 
i]tnxil:ter alone I support the amendment. 



(?RANt TO UfJiVERSiTY AND ITS INDBf*ENtnCN<!:if« 
Rai Jogendra chunder Ghose Bahadur i — Th« 
taatter before us in not ^ery difficult of solution if it 
is approached in a fair and impartial spiriti We 
have been hearing fot the last six months about the 
freedcftn— the autonomy — of the University being in 
danger on account of the action of the Hon’ble the 
Ministea:* in laying down certain conditions about the 
grant. Universities in India and Eufope were formed 
tound great teachers and writers by students eager 
for knowledge and very often indigent. Knowledge 
and wisdom are based on freedom, but 1 am afraid 
that ideal our university has not got before it. Sir, 
ior the last lo years we have had doctors of science 
and philosophy in scores, but none of them has 
brought out any work of outstanding merit. This. 
University of ours is not a place where freedom has 
its fullest scope. This University has come into 
existence by the favour of Government ; its heads 
are all Government officials, either judges or 
Ministers^ A learned writer or a teacner will be 
out of place there. Gentlemen who Iftisk in official 
favour need not speak so flamboyantly of freedom. 
^This University cannot exist without the vivifying 
InSuence of the sunshine of Government patron«|M^1i 
Governoennt patronage is enjoyed by those geotietnen 
at its head now. This state of things 
vmlif he changed. When Government makes 
erhea iBBofhfdy mahei^ a grant, he has a right 
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to lay doyrn qondittons. 6ut th§ matter is a little 
different here. The allocation of grant to the 
University has been entrusted to this Council to 
^ftrhich a degree of freedom has been granted. I, 
therefore, cannot admit the claim of the Hon*ble 
Mlnistffl’ that he can lay down conditions — that he 
can tamper with the vote of unconditional grant by 
this Council, That claim is not sustainable, and I 
Iwe standing on behalf of the Council protest 
against the assumption of that power 1^ the Hon'ble 
Minister, But Sir, there have been grave irre- 
gularities in the action of the University —ir* 
fegularities so cruelly, but so justly, exposed by our 
Minister, These irregularities are due only because 
the Senate is a wholly unrepresentative body, res- 
peneible to only one person. This state of things 
tl# Council shall mend and, f understand, the Hon’ble 
the Minister is taking steps in that direction. The 
freedom of the University must be maintained at all 
cost, hut that does not mean that the directions of 
the Accountant-General should not be complied with, 
that does not mean that the AccountanttGeneral 
shall not be allowed to examine the accounts of the 
Uidversity. That claim of the Universite is pre- 
jpeeterous. Strr the fwesent Senate cannot exist if 
the Hon'ble the Minister brings out his long-delayed 
Bin helore us within three months. The fvesent 
|S#nafte will do^well to accept the money that 
ha# been granted to it and pay off its debts. 1^, I 
Mknie it Is tiui ofdmon of the great body of graduates 
el my oomitrymet^ that thp 
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imposed by the Hon’ble Minister, beyond those 06 
the obligation of carrying out tne directions of the' 
Accountant-General, should be* ivithdrawn. The 
Hon’ble Minister himself has practically admit*- 
ted that he is* willihg to do that. W lere then iS' 
there any difference between the contendihg parties?’ 
What are you crying about ? If anybody here Says 
that the Accountant-General shall have no power, 
with him I« shall' not argue this matter. No rea^- 
sonable man will say that. There is no unreasonable 
man here, who will like to kick up a r-ow simply tc 
attract the attention of the' public or of the dispen*** 
sers of favours. We are thankful to Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjea for his insistence on the freedom of tne 
University, but I» believe he will now see that after 
the concessions made by the Hon’ble Mini(»ter, 
he has no option but to accept tne money and to* 
close this quarrel. I ought to mention here what 
was mentioned by the Hon’ble the Minister yesterday 
that upon his recommendation the Education Com- 
mittee, of which I am an humble member, has agreed 
tte grant a further sum of Rs. 3 lakns in order to- 
enable the University to clear off its debts. I really 
am at a loss to understand what you are crying 
about I do hope that everyone here will withdraw 
hil amendment since there is nothing to ory about. 
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ftai Jogendra Chundefr Qhose Bahadur . — The 
Council recommends to the Qovemment that they 
should, without delay, appolrtt a condmittee of twelve 
members to examine the financial aspect of the 
^proposal for the reconstruction of the University, and 
for the formation of a Eloard of Secondary Education* 
passed by the Council, one-half of the said Comtn- 
mittee to be elected by the Council from non-cfficiat 
members, one-fourth by the Senate of the Calcuaa 
University, and orte'»foUrth oy the Qoverrtfnent.” 

A splendid University has been built up amongst 
Us by the enlightened generosity of successive 
Viceroys and British educationists. We know 
that our graduates are in no whit inferior to the 
graduates of the Univefsities of the most advanced 
countries of Europe. 1 know from personal experience 
because 1 have sent hundreds of our graduates to 
those Universities where they held their own against 
the best of tnese Universities. Under the autocratic 
rule of the pi'esent Vice'Chancellor, whatever may 
be his defects, powever much I might disagree with 
lum b his ways* however much I might disapprove of 
his methods, I must say that the University, has 
prospered. Let not personal malice or prejudice 
decry the services of our present Vice* Chancellor. 

I have less reason to be partial to him than 
, 4 my other person here but I must do idm 
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What is the question beforf^ us ? The question is how 
are we to Bnance the University so that it might 
carry out progressive ideas of the University Com' 
mission ? How are we to make it exist and keep 
up its rate of progress? We have gone into huge 
expenditure in starting another University, but our 
dear alnia matfr, a fabric built ui> by the labours of 
generations, cannot be destroyed. The question 
before us is that our University is being starved. 
These insinuations that its finances are ill-ad ministered 
had better wait. We are in a very pailous condition 
The Utiiversity cannot pay its way. There is time to 
abuse Sir Asutosh Mukherji — thqie is plenty of time. 

The Univer.sity has been for yi ar& writing to the 
Governrhent of India to appoint a committee to go into 
the finances of this question of progressive advance- 
jiK-nt. The Government of India — there also personal 
prejudice had its way — had the matter kept from day 
to daj , year to year, wailing. It was brought to the 
notice of the Secretary of State and action was 
iuiininent when the Government of India washed 
its hands clean of a province, which is certainly nor 
Us favourite, and threw the University upon ourshouU 
ders. Now Sir, what is wanted is a committee which 
will consider the financial aspect of the University, 
flow is ii to carry out improvements recommended by 
the University Commission ? How will it be able to 
keep up its present, I say, its present rate of progress? 
And you have to consider what are our finances. 

Let us forget our personal differences. We must 
l||j«Keittber that if we go on criticisii^ the maladmim* 
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Mration of the Universityt the Government may be 
reluctant to help us. Ti.ere is time to criticise the 
evils and abuses that are in the Univer&i y but this is 
hot the time for that- I have reason to believe that 
the re solutions Nos. 1,2 and 4 have excite i the just 
indignation qf the University authorities and if tncy 
are passed to-day, I am sure there will be no co- 
operation from them. The University authorities 
have refused point blank the jurisdiction of this 
Council to examine its accounts and it i.s a very , 
great question, whether the University s lould not 
be independent of any .official control. The University 
should be an independent body entrusted with tne 
administration of education in this country. If a 
person is autocratic or if his ways are wrong, that is 
no reason whatsoever why we should disturb a sys.t'in 
that has worked so well, and take away the in- 
dependence of the University. We should not in- 
I terfere in this light-hearted way with our University 
by appointing a committee to examine its finances 
and financial administration -and so forth. You do 
not know Sir Asutosh Mukherji. He will never 
submit to it and we would be made the laughing- 
stock of the world. Now, Sir, I am supposed to be 
a man who dearly loves a fight, buc the truth is I 
am a man who is very weak and therefore, of a very 
peaceful frame of mind. I do not like a fight unless 
it ts forced, on me. I therefore, when 1 put in tnis mo- 
tion, wnsultedthe most influential men of the Univer- 
sity and had it aipiWQved by them and then seiit it iti. 

I very welithft without the co-opbrati«fch b{;l33« 
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University we'can do nothing. We must have the cOi» 
operation of the University for the present. We are 
going to amend the Universities Apt and then, •! do 
hope, whatever evils may now be complained of, will* 
disapfes^r. Well, ehange in the law of the admini&* 
tration does not always remedy the evils. However 
we shall do that. Now, the .question is a simple one. 
The University has for years asked the Government 
to appoint a committee to examine its finances. Not 
now, to»morrow, tHfe day after, they said; and the 
University has been starved, ft pannotpay its way. 
We cannot wait. Let there be a committee. Let it 
examine the finanpes and the requirements of the 
University and say what they require and what we 
must pay. I am proud of my University, as I have 
said before. Our graduates, as f have said, can hold 
their own against the graduates of any other Univer* 
sity. They have got a hundred generations of inlel* 
lectual culture behind them and 1 feel confident that 
the time is coming when they wiU be in the vanguard 
of science and philosophy and advance the boundaries 
pf knowledge. It is not a question of local importance, 
It is a question which affects human progress. No 
money should be stinted to keep up the University’s 
rate of progress. If you do that, you .will be playing 
false to the best interests of the country. I therefore, 
tecommend that a committee be at onpe appointed 
to consider the financial aspects of the University 
;und not withhold the grants which the University 
hftd been enjoyipg so long. They been withheld 
teig enough and should not be withheld any Itmgfir, 



education Service. 


Rai Jogendra Chutider Ghoss Bahadur;—*'! beg 
(o support the resolution with certain reservations. 
At the very outset, I must give expression to the 
thankfulness of the Educational Service for what Mr. 
Hornell did for them and for what the Hon’ble the 
I Education Minister has recently done. Were it not 
for him the Educational Service would not have got 
50 per cent, increase of salary. But giving him his 
due, ! must say 1 cannot understand what he means 
by saying that the proposal of Rai Mahendra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur would mean an immediate 
increase in the expenditure .of nearly Rs. 4 lakhs a 
year. Whar he says in this — Rs. 150 rising in 10 
years toRs. 30010 place of Rs. 250 would cost that 
amount. Surely, no immediate rise is contemplated. 
That being so the preposition that an immediate 
increase is required is not tenable, and even then, can 
we afford it, as wc are bold that our finances are in a 
bad way ? But the question is this and we have to 
thank Rai Mohedra Ceandra Mitra Bahadur for this : 
There has been an increase of Rs. 60 lakhs a year in 
giAring an increase to ministerial officers and peons ; 
isriiat reason is there that the teachers should be worse 
treated than the ministerial officers? They get no* 
l:hing extra and further they are poor men, they have 
to work much harder than the ministerial officers 
and they h»ve to keep a cleaner appearance before 
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the boys than the miiisterlhl officers. (Hear, hcaf< 
Not only have they to keep up a cleaner appearance 
but to maintaiR a cleaner character also. (Hear, 
hear.) That being so, if anybody deserves any con*’ 
cession it is the men of the Educational Service and 
teachers. I therefore strongly support the resolution 
of Eai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur, but I 
think that clause 4 of hts resolution should be 
omitted. 

Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadurs The 
education grant I find has received the particular 
attention of certain gentlemen, but I say that the 
grant is disproportionately small, very small indeed, 
having regard to the needs of the country, 1, there-f 
fore, oppose every motion for the reduction of the 
grant, and I say, no gentleman should press for 
reduction. Hands off, I say at least, from the educ^ 
tion grant. 



Primary education and Guru Training 
School. 


As regards the Guru*training schools it is not an 
easy matter to solve. Primary education is only 
possible if education is cheap and, therefore, cheap 
Gurus, teacliing in the old style in huts or under trees 
and not on the system of Mr. Biss advocates, are 
required. If we insist on a building costing Rs, 5,000 
for a primary school or Rs. 40 a month for a Guru, 
we shall never have universal primary education in 
this country. That being so, we muft set up Gurus 
of the old style — cheap Gurus — but it is necessary 
tliat they should have some training. In that view of 
the matter Garuiraming schools are indispensable. 
It is said that Rs. 4 lakhs for the training of Gurus is 
a very large svim. I say Rs. 4 lakhs for the training 
of those Guru.s, who are to train four crores of boys 
and girls, is not much, it is a very inconsiderable 
amount. The question is why do we not spend 4 
crores of rupee « on primary education? If we do that 
we will find that Rs. 4 lakhs is a very inconsiderable 
amount. The time is sure to come when we shall 
have some courageous Minister and some Governor 
who will take his courage in both hands and spend 
mqpey sufficient for the needs of education. 
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Rai Jogetldra Chunder Ghose Bahadur : — I beg 
to move, by itay oi amendmertt, that motion No. ig 
do take the followit^ form : — 

“ This Council recommends fo the Ck>irei'nment 
to take such measures as may be necessary to ex« 
tend the franchies to edttcated women in this country 
by giving the vot e to lady graduates for the election 
of the member to the Council from the University^ 
and in other constituencies to such ladies as may 
have passed the Matriculation or Cambridge Junior 
Examination.” 

Before t go into the merits of the question, I 
ought to mention here that so far as the University 
election is concerned no property qualification is 
necessary. Every graduate is entitled to vote and 
so far as other constituencies are concerned, when I 
say that they must pass the Matriculation or Cam- 
bridge examination, it means provided that they 
satisfy the property and age qualifications. 

The right of women to vote in a society depends 
on the stage of progress of that pfirticular society. 
From the must ancient times woman on accunt of 
her weakness and' dependence on man during mater-' 
nity, has been at a great disadvantage. She has 
been considered as a chattel by man, Sbe was 
burnt and buried alive with slaves* horses, sheep and 
^ber cattle^ not only in India but also in Scandi/ 
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tfAvii and in other E/uropSan caantrie?. Wan^rt 
further had no rights to property. It Wa-* the Hindu 
IdW-giver w'ho first gave her rights to property, her 
pe&uliu n, ner itHdh<tn, tn Eingland, it is only 
in redent years that woman has had her separate 
property. It was Mahomet Who Was the most ge* 
nerous of teachers as regards Women (hear, hear) ; 
even he, the inust democratic of men, ordained that 
women should be immured in the zenana (A vO’Ce i 
I question that). \Voman has been undei' a great 
disadvantage. S.ie has been given the vote only 
during the last decade in England and in some of 
the European countries, not in all, after a bitter 
strife. M jW the question is, are we in a position to 
grant the vote to women ; is our society so ad- 
vanced that We can grant it to them ? If you grant 
it to all women, the result will be that only a feW 
women who have got rid of the furdah would be in a 
position to vote. Even in England where woman has 
got the vote, her right is not taken seriously, but as 
a mere show. Well, those gentlemen who talk of 
woman's right to vote in this country, both Hindus 
and Mananiinadans, are they prepared to break 
througn the oarriers of pturdnh ? If they are not, I 
question their sincerity. As I said before, only a 
few worthy ladies will get the vote, but the result 
would be, if we place it upon the property qualifica* 
iiqnWly, a very large number of other women will 
also get the vote. I reverence women as the 
race ^ my mother, ray. sister, ray wife, and ray 
daugitter, and 1 am not ^epared to oast a stc^ 
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at any woman of any description whatsoever. I 
must point out that upon woman, societv, morality 
and self-sacrifice depend. I would not, therelore, 
desecrate the sacred vessel, , the first receptade^^of 
.< divine love, manifested through the mother : I would 
not take her into the stress and turmoil of political 
life. (Hear hear). I know very well how disagreea- 
ble and degrading that strife and turmoil is, and I 
am really anxious to.^o out, as soon as I can, of this 
ignoble strife. I know very well that there are few 
among us who can resist the temptation of selling 
themselves to political leaders for gain and power, 

I would not place woman in that position. When say*, 
ing all this, 1 must not forget the fact that woman 
has perfectly equal rights with man in every 
matter 5 that right cannot be denied. Education 
was denied to woman in early times j now it is con* 
ceded on all hands. Now, Sir, I want to know what 
objection there can be for a lady graduate not being 
allowed to exercise her vote in my own constitu* 
ency ? Speaking as a representative of the UniveV* 
sity, I say I can see no reason whatsoevqr ’and 1 
' demand that my sister-graduates should vpte. 
Others have no right whatever to object to it. I 
gb further and say that women who pass the Kfatri* 
culation examination or the CamlmSge examlnatioil 
-'Should be allowed the vote, provided they satisfy the 
, quafifications of age and fsroperty, Those women 
who itaye fenffahchised themselves eduoatiofi, 
taijrf;|r(^,,lJr<?!»selyes^^-frq the 'slavery of than, .wlpa:' 
' ^ye :hiiye 'j|oil(3»ipseivi^ ; 
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leduedted on an equal fodting with man, have every 
right to vote Sr, when I find that milHons of un- 
educated, ignorant and superstitioTis men, dumb driven 
•.cattle, are allowed to vote, what reason can there 
be that educated women, who fully understand their 
rights, who can hold their own against any man 
should not be allowed to vote ? 1 can find no 

reason whatsoever. It is said why make this edu- 
jcatiooal qualification ? Speaking for myself, I 
would put that qualification on men also. What 
right have ignorant, superstitious men to interfere 
with the management of the State ? (Hear, hear.) 
\ view with apprehension the .day when rough-hand- 
ed labourers and the gross sons of the ugly god 
Kuvera, the god of wealth, should rule this world. My 
only hope is Solomon who is right when he says that 
by wisdom kings do reign, and that without learning 
society will be impossible. Therefore, I say, Sir, 
the educational qualification is necessary for all 
persons, ntep and women alike. In England you 
are aware that there is compulsory education, and 
therefore they do not feel ii, but in India, I do feel 
it that §.t least as' regards women there should be 
that qualification. Further, there is one other 
important reason to my mind why this qualification 
should be inserted and that is this. High education 
(of women in this country is badly neglected. This 
wiU be a great impetus to higbei; education among 
women. ) know from my own experience^ as Sec* 
yetary of certain girl's schools, that girls in India 
^eldojm go beyond the Fourth Standard, If you give 
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the vote to women' who pass the Matriculation, it 
will be a- great impetus to'high' education) for women. 
I'do hope that the right of woman- to vote should be 
recognised, recognised' for very good reason, in « 
ordfer that her just rights may be safeguarded, and 
that she may be protected from oppression, and> 
that the honor, that is her due, may be granted to' 
her.. 



Female franchise in Municipalities. 

Rai Jc^endra Chaunder Ghose Etahadur: The 
proposal to grant the franchise to females of Bengal 
has proceeded from unjustifiable ignorance of the 
conditions of our society and from a desire to apply 
abstract ideas derived from reading a few foreign 
books to our community, when such application 
would be positively harmful. I agree that there, 
should be no disability, social or political, for 
females as females. Women have a just claim to 
all 1 ights possessed by men in property and other 
matters, including even their right to choose and dis« 
card their mates. They have every right to equal 
facilities, indeed to greater facilities, for education. 
They have every right to greater leisure and to be 
comfortably supported by their husbands and fathers, 
for they are the mothers of the race, glorified above 
all others, highiMr than heaven itself, says a welU 
known Sanskrit text. They have every right to 
freedom and the puydah should be abolished. But 
as long as the purdah prevails among Hindus and 
Muhammadans, it is only women of a certain des- 
cription wno will enjoy the franchise, to the detri- ^ 
ment of the entire society. No invidious distinction 
can be made on that score, so there is no alternative . 
but to negative the proposal. But certainly thi^e” 
pPnp tjeason to deny the Iramib^ to females pfi-lhe 
JBfaJtoiio, and otiier cdmmuiiki!^ 

•'.Hindvt and , ,Muhanm»4»*V , I 
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original proposal of the Minister be rejected, which 
ought to be and which must be rejected, the Hon’ble 
Minister wtll be pleased to accept the suggestion to 
make a slight modification by simply adding 
females other than Hindu and Muhammadan.’' 
As regards granting the franchise to ^aduate ladies, 
there can be no reasonable objection, and I strongly 
sup{.ort the amendment of Raja Reshee Case Law. 
Education obliterates all differences of status 
between man and man, between woman and woman, 
and also between man and woman, irrespective of 
race, caste, colour, and creed. It prevails against 
all differences of station, of wealth, honour, high 
plac< s, and power between man and man. A dark 
Sudra lady graduate is higher than the highest-born 
&ahmin lady. You may have heard of the poetess 
Piiyllis Whately, “black, daughter of the Sun”, w lo 
was torn from her home in the wilds of Africa, w o 
extcu'ted the homage of scnolars and writers of two 
continents. The distinction of colour and creed, 
race and sect, disappear in the bright realms of 
learning, wnere truth and beauty reign supreme. 



tkE BENGAL CHILDREN ACT 
Protec I ION of girls. 


Rki Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahiwiur ; — I have 
a few words to speak on this Bill. This is a 
measure of great importance and diffibulty. Fortu- 
nately for us, philosophers, philanthropists and jurists 
of Europe and America have given long and anxious 
thought on me mattter, and we have got the Acts of 
those countries before uS for our guidance. Biology 
and eaily history of primitive man have proved that 
itian originally was not a very moral person. Oar 
predatory instincts inherited from our ancestors had 
to be repressed with punishments of death and mu i- 
lation. Crimes were generally severely punished. 
Nanda Kumar was hanged in Calcutta for forgery. 
Now charity and good sense ha\e prevailed and mep 
are more lenient to theit fellow being. Prisons were 
not places fit for human beings. John Howaid and 
other philanthropists have made them at last fit for 
men to live. Men were harshly treated till recent 
times. Boys were just as harshly treated. But tne 
law has been changed in Europe and America for 
the protection of Jooys. Boys require protection more 
than punishment, and we should be guided by those 
Act^ of modern civilized countries. I am sorry to 
find that this Bill, while purporting to follow the Eng- 
lish Act, has substituted " i a years ” for ” i6 Jers ” 
in the definition of children. The framers liave fur- 
ther substituted “ boys " for persons ” in the EngJij^n 
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Act. Girls hcnc require .more protection than in any 
other country, and J hope th^t t^ie select Committee 
Will put in girls as objects to get the benefits of this 
Act. Further, the English Act protects young people 
Irom the pa,’\vnbroker and makes the pa.wfibrokers 
taking advantage ot >them .criminally punishable. I 
do not see why this has been omitted from this Bill. 
Sir, these are some of the defects and -omissions in 
the Bill which have struck me, and I am sure I sha^ 
hear the reasons for them in the Select Cewnmittee. 
i now mention these before you as worthy of con- 
siderat on. 

On Roy Bahadur ^ogendra Chunder Okose’g 
piotion in the '^eleet Committee females were inclu^^ 
ded notwithstanding strong opposition. The agp 
limit was also raised to i6. — Ed. 



Provision against cruelty and seduction 
AND prostitution. 

Rai Jogisndra Chunder Ghose Bahadur: — I 
jnove “th^t aftier clause 29, the following shall also 
he inserted, namely < — 

‘ Where it is shown to the satisfaetion of a 
court having jurisdici ion on the complaint of any 
person, that a girl under the age of sixteen years is' 
being treated with cruelty by her guardian or is, 
with the knowledge of her parent or guardian, 
exposed to the risk of seduption or prostitution or 
living a life of prostitution, the court may adjudge 
her parent or guardian to enter into a recognizance 
to exercise due care and supervision in respect of 
that girl/ ” 

At the outset, I have to thanji the Hon’ble 
Member in charge, Sir Abdur -Rahim, for having 
obtained the sanction of the Government of India to 
this section and for his sympathetic words while 
introducing the Bill. 1 was reminded of this 
section by the proceedings of tne Young Women's 
phristian Association and the Anglo-Indian Assor 
piation. And while speaking of these Associations, 

1 must not forget the late Mr. W. T. Stead, wnose 
fateur and suffering for this cause led to the introy ‘ 
ductioh of this provision in the English Act. 1 have 
jfafefati this section verlwitiin from tbp English Act 
, VII, c. 67), with little alteration ' 
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standes of cruelty in this country are too many and I 
do not desire to dilate on them — it is a disagreeable’ 
task. Instances of seduction, prostitution and 
connivance are also painfully too numerous and f 
desire that I should not be obliged to mention them 
here. It is in the experience of every body present 
here. It required great suffering and hard labour to 
have this section enacted in England, but I do not 
think that is necessary here. I believe no body here 
wopld say that circumstances in England a re different 
frortS' those in India. There may be one or two ra-*n 
who would say that in England there is ntore drunk-s 
enness and more immorality than in India; 1 am not 
a man to subscribe to that vague , as serf ion. Human 
nature is human nature everywhere; hucnan flesh is 
human flesh everywhere. I, therefore, strongly re^ 
commend that this proviso which exists in the English 
statute be inserted in our statute also. Without this 
and amendments No. 177 and 178, the Bill will be 
of no use. 

At this stage Mr. H. P. Duval sent over the 
amendment in another form to Rai Jogendra Chunder 
Ghose Bahadur. 

Rai Jogendra Ghundm: Ghose Bahadur. — I am 
mufidt obliged to Mr. Duval. I should like to substH 
:ihis for my amendment: — 

! ; ' “That after clause 29 the following shall also be 
inserted, namely; — 

U it appears to a Court o« the com- 
r^n, that a girl undent the age of 
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Parent or guardian or ^ that such girl with the 
knowledge of her parent or guardian, is exposed to 
the risk of seduction or prostitution or living a life of 
prostitution, the Court may direct the parent or 
guardia-n to enter into a repogntjance to exercise 
due care and supervision in respect of such girl.’ ’’ 

J'hfi amendment was carried, — Ed, 
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Roy Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur moved j— 
“ If any person having the custody, charge or care 
of a girl under the age of sit^teen years, causes or 
encourages or abets the seduction or prostitution of 
the girl, he shall be punishable with imprisonment 
lor a term not exceeding twoyeais.*" (Sec 39-H.A. 

This is a new provision which has been approved 
by the AngIo 4 ndian and European Associations and 
not disapproved by any other A'-sociation. This is 
the provision of the Einglish law for which the late 
Mr. Stead tried for many years and succeeded in 
incorporating in the English statute. If there is 
white slave traffic in Europe there is child slave traffic 
in India in a large measure. Babu Surendra Nath 
Mallik told us yesterday that there were i8,uoo 
public prostitutes in Calcutta alone. I know the 
wiles of the procuresses and the hartwalts. I do 
very much wish that I could also reach the wealthy 
dissolute men who get these girls into their power. 
Without them these bariwalis and procuresses would 
not be here. Therefore, I desire that (hese bartToalts 
should be brought within the measure of law. Tlie 
cruelty, the fraud of these barvwalts are well-known. 
They are described in several Bengali novels. The 
cruelty to these young girls is heart-rending and must 
be put a stop to at any cost. Man gets girls for his 

And pleasure but it is ruin and death to the 
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latter. I would very mudb like to punish them first, 
but, unfortunately, I cannot get at them. Therefore, 
1 mus'", if it is possible^ get at their instruments. 1 
^hererore propose that this section, which is repro- 
duced from the English statute, do find a place in our 
Act. 

The amendment inas carfied.—*E dt 



Liability .OP parents for negligence 

IN TAKING CARR OF CHILDREN. 


Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur,-^ I have 
^uch pleasure in supporting this amendinent.* The 
tact that parents may be too poor to take proper care 
of their childieq cannot be appreciated, { am afraid, 
bv officials and by persons holding honorary officee 
in any country. This is a fact which any reader of 
books on sociology or ethics knows fnll well. We 
know, here in this country, much more in Englanc} 
and in other countries of Europe, that poor people 
have no time whatsoever to look after their children. 
Men and- women go opt at six o’clock ip the morning 
and come home at eight o’clpck ip the .evening 
working as masops and poolies of various kinds, 
leaving their phildren behind and these children wan” 
der in. tpe streets and it is no wonder that ^ome of 
them go wrong. The question of right and wrong 
is a question which is a very relative one. It is the 
fich and the comfor' atle who talk of the immorality of 
the poor, bvit they forget that they are ten tim ts more 
impior^I thap those who are forped tO immoral conr 
duct by their ppvcrty.. jl am airaid the pride of 
jnorpl condupt is too ingrained ip the comfortable 
rich. Speaking of theft or cigarette>smoking, or 
even say the great virtue of chastity, how can the 
poor men at«^ nmnien who work be as moral as the 

. <! . * Tie MMhiitwent wm thu poor jNucott nnaW to take proper (MM 
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itiiliillred rich? Ctiastity is a fictitious vir'ue. Talk^ 
inj; of right and wrong and oi her things of the poor i« 
very fine for the rich and the comfortable, but we must 
fake humaiiicy as it stands^ Leit us not despise the 
poor human beings — ^our brothers and sisters — because 
they are poor, i think it b an impossibility for them 
to take proper care of dh’.ldrens That men and women 
should be punished for not taking proper eare of 
their oiildren is, to my mind; preposLerous, I will 
not have such praises from my friendi Rai Ridna 
Charan Pal Banadur, chat my sympathy for the poor 
»s great. No, it is not a question of sympathy, it is 
a qu ;stion of justice, pil'-e and simple. Therefore, lot 
them nave justice ! will riot have them, if I can 
help i", punished for an offende which they do nor 
intend their children to commit. 



On beogwg by children. 


Rat Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur. — I move- 
that for clause a8 (a/) (a) the following be substituted 
namely, ‘ lives by habitually begging under circums- 
tances which may lead to an idle and vicious life. 

I find that the British Indian Association and 
other Indian Associations*, which have dealt with the 
question, have all opposed the insertion of this' clause 
"by begging-” The British Indian Association says 
that this clause is a verbatim reproduction of section 
S8(/) (a) of the Children Act of England. But • he 
circumstances of this country are altogether different 
from tho'se in England. Here, little children in indi» 
gent circumstances sometintes derive their livelihood 
and occasionally even snpport their aged and infirm 
parent or guardians by singing hymns in the streets 
or in people’s house — an occupation to which no 
objection can be taken on grounds of morality 
Indeed, to interfere with these itinerant minstrels will 
practifcally amount to an interference with the Hindu 
religion. Again, the meie begging of alms, in itself 
is not objectionable and should not be penalised in a 
land where the Poor Law rate is unknown, so long 
as it is not regarded hs a nuisance by the people nor 
carried on in a manner offensive or repulsive to them. 
The saine may be said of playing and performing 
and .in respect of none of these the idea of prohibit 


is yvat^fn^abfe. This ^eption is based upon ^ 
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|)t*ovjsion of the English Agt and we must rememba't' 
that the social law's of England and India are very 
different, t fully appreciate what Sir Abdur Eabim 
;»ai '—that it is the duty of the State to provide for the 
very poor, infirm and the old. I do hope that the 
time will come when the State will support the infirm, 
those without vvork and the old, and that begging 
should be prohibited. But in India with its 300 millions 
of people, the principle of the work-house and other 
English systems are not applicable at the present 
nionienl, especially when the finances of Government 
are in sucn a deplorable Condition. 'Tnerefore, .beg- 
ging as an institution cannot be abolished in this coun- 
try. and the Hon'ble Sir Abd-ur-Rahim, speaking for 
the Muha n nadans, also supports this view^ I would 
Hk-*. to k o\V what would happen to the injunction of 
the Prophet about ahus-giving, the very first and 
most meritorious act to Muhammadans, if there are no 
beggars. In this country, we could never support the 
poor unless every Hindu household gave alms as they 
are doing t>ow. As regards boys, it ts known very well 
that hundreds of them live upon charity and I know of 
hundreds of them who have got up to high position 
in life by begging. They got their education from 
and lived by begging. Now you may say that beg- 
ging by boys is to be prohibited altogether, but it is 
agaiirst the very social system of this country. Our 
sys’t-m is quite different from the system prevailing 
m Eigland and until you provide a poor house or 
som-thin 5 of that sort, you have no right what.'soevef 
X.6 prohibit begging. 1 , therefore, do not wwh to go 
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SO far ,as the British fnd^n Association or nay Men4 
.over there ■yvho ,wishes to orc»it this section altogether, 
but what :I say is that this should be nsiodi^ed as i 
suggest* we go beyond this the Hindus will resent^ 
I cannot speak for the Muhammadans. 

Thjs amendfaent was lost. — Ed. 
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Rai Jogendra Chunder GHiose Bahadur; — I 
cTitreat my Muhammadan friends to consider this 
question dispassionately. At the outset I ought tp 
make clear that Mr. Syed Nasim Ali and the few 
Muhammadan gentlemen of this Council who are 
now talking of Swaraj do not belong to and are repu- 
diated by the Swaraj party of Muhammadans led by 
Maulana Mahomed Ali and excepting the hundred 
or two hundred men who elected them, the mass of 
the Muhammadan population do not recognize their 
i^epresentive character, Tneir new role as advocates 
of Sawaraj is a great change irt their political outlook. 
Similarly, the great rnass of Hindu Sawarajists led by 
Mahatma Gandhi will not recognize the claims to 
political wisdom of the great political leaders, who 
are now all holders of high posts, wno laid down the 
rule of communal representation as the panacea 
of all evils. Hindus and Muhammadans of all 
shades and opinions are also now not prepared to 
admit the political infallibility of Mr. Montagu, who, 
I* regret very muph to* say, has been thrown out by 
his constituency. So I had better follow Mr, Syed 
Nasim- Ali’s advice to be guided by experience. In 
these- matters thfr lessons of history and the’ 
ex; erienoe of mankind are surely the only guides. 
tWe communal representation means re^esciitation- 
of a certain religious sect, i. Mchammadamsm>. 
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not rspresentation of a certain community, 3ueh as, 
European or Armenian, Do not forget that. 

Now what do the lessons of history teach us. 
In no country in the world, in no age, history tells us* 
has communal representation on a religious basij 
been recognised, Islam never recognized it. In the 
Roman Empire, for the first time in the history of 
man, were granigd civic rights as they are now 
understood, Romans, Greeks, Jews, Muhammadans 
Christians, and Pagans, who had the rights of Roman 
citizenship nad all equal rights and there was no 
communal rej resentation for a thousand years of 
the empire of Rome. I'hen came the idea of State 
religion in the countries of Europe and with it 
religious disabilities of ail nonconformists. Wnen 
Roman Catholics were in pow'er, they refused 
political rights and places to Protestants, and when 
tl e Proles ants became ; redominan: they did the 
same- towards Roman Catholics. The struggle to 
free* civic rights from being tied to the chariot 
wheels of the fanatical religious idea of subordina* 
ting reason and every tern; oral matter to the 
i«q:erative dictates of revealed books, as understood 
by various sectarians, first began with the jurists of 
the Netherlands, Grotius, and other* great writers. 
The encycloi-aedists of France and the great Revolu* 
tion completed the work and man was freed from 
the nightmare of religious fanaticism Which had 
tlk^nched EufOpe in blood in' t^e name of uniformity 
of rdigkm. Are you awate this linking together 
lif oivifc ineligion was the 
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of the eiTiigration of the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
founding of the great republic of America? Are 
you aware the question again arose when the federal 
‘constitution was debated there? President Adams 
said'. — 

“Religious discord has lost her stingS; the cum- 
brous weapons of theological warfare are antiquated. 
Our age is too enlightened to contend upon topics 
whicli concern only the interests of eternity. At 
this day, religious indulgence is one of our clearest 
duties, because it is one of our undisputed 
rights”. 

Alexander Hamilton, one of the greatest states- 
men and orators of .America, said? — 

" We are convii’ced that popular assemblies are 
frequently misguided by ' ignorance, by sudden 
impulses, and the intrigues of ambitious men; and 
that some firm b...rrier against these operations is 
necessary. W.iat we apprehend is that some 
sinister prejudice, or some prevailing passion may 
assume the form of a genuine interest”. 

He was of opinion that "the local interests of a 
State ought in erery case to give way to the 
interest of the L'nion.” We, too, are afraid of some 
sinister prejudice, of some prevailing passion. 
When we accept self-government as understood in 
Europe and America, we must adopt its basic 
principle that we agree to meet and act together for 
jpur secular welfare and must not allow the imperative 
claims of spiritual revealed rules to interveiw in 
»ny way in civic masters. If we allow representation 
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’ by religious sectaries thertf is an end of all civic' 
rights, to establish which Europe and America had* 
tO'Wade through a sea of blood. I- bring to your 
mind the revolutions of France, the fight for- the * 
re noval of religious disabilities' in England land the 
bloody revolution in Russia. Last of all, I bring to* 
your mind the distressful story of Ireland. Do you 
know why that country is being dev^astated by 
internal dissensions?- It is the same claim of-*- 
separate electorates and separate represjntation and 
se^:«Lrate parliaments. Please do not travel by the 
path whic.i is sure to lead to dissensions and blood-' 
S'led. We want a civic State in India freed from 
the fetters of religious prejudice. Tne modern State' 
•‘cannot entertain the validity of the imperativeness 
of the commands of the Vedas or of the Koran, say, 
on the question of. cow-slaughter, on wnich my 
Mu.iammadan brethren are perhaps justly apprehen-' 
sive. Let us be guided by the experience of natio.is. 
W.iCrever the claims of religions and sccts were 
allowed to intervene in matters of civic and political 
adrnintration, they led to bloods ned. Modern 
Europe and America ha.e laid down that snon 
claims are inadmissiole. Separate electorates of 
sects on religious grounds are now.iere found. Let 
Mr. Syed Nasim AH and his friends follow the 
salutary ruld laid down by them, namely, the rule 
of experience of the human race. 

Again, Sir, I am one of those men who are 
convinced that in the near- future the population of 
pp^n^rati^ly Mahamihadari. We-, 
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poor 'Hindu of Bengal, on*account of our disfensions 
and shortsightedness and our inferior physique, are 
fast dying out. At the present moment the Muham- 
«madans are not educated as Hindus and there are 
ja larger number of rich people among 'Hindus than 
among Muhammadans, though the great mass of 
Muhammadans of Bengal .are better off than the 
mass of Hindu population. Knowing what our 
ultimate fate would be, *I am v.ery anxious that our 
Muhammadan brethren should culivate pro-Hindu 
feelings. If the Muhammadan members of local 
bodies be elected by Muhammadans only, only anti- 
Hindu Muhammadans may be elected. But if we 
Hindus, who will soon be in a minority, have a fiand 
in electing Muhammadan members, Muhammadan 
.candidates w.iU afl cultivate friendly feelings 
towards Hindu. For pity towards us the Muham- 
madan members should give up all exclusiveness. 
(In East Bengal and North Bengal even now the 
Hindus are at the mercy of the Muhammadans, and’ 
we Hindus, require special seats allotted for us. 
1 hope that already belated relief to Hindus will 
soon be giyen to them. But in that case if I am 
here (I am not ^ery anxious to be here) 1 shall 
certainly oppose^ communal representation for Hin- 
dus as f am to-day opposing communal represen- 
tation .for Muhammadans. The Bengali nation that 
will be evolved in the near future will be Muhany* 
ma^n with a leaven of Hindus. The Hindu leaven 
ehould not be isolated by my Muhammadan brethren, 
Jbut it .sKould be allowed to mix and make a aplend^ 
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political body. My Muhammadan friends are all 
looking to Arabia and Turkey, But is not Bengal, 
Sujala, Sufala, M ilayaja Shitala, better than those 
countries? Are not the Bengali Hindus more intellv 
geit, mo/e spritual, more geitle, anJ withal, mjre 
lovable, more desirable neighbours t lai Kihulis .1 id 
Habshis? Let my Muhammadan bretnren remember 
how we have been living amicably together for 
generations. The greit majority of them were 
originally Hindus, Please assimilutc the ancient 
Hindu culture. Be not like Buktiar Kniliji w'ho 
burned the great library at Odantpur or Bihar^ 
because there was no Koran. Blood is thicker than 
water, blood is more potent than the tradition s of 
Arabia. Let us form one great nation. Excluhvc' 
ness will prevent that consummation so devoutly tO' 
be wished for, communal representaiion means exclu- 
siveness. Cointnunil representaiion means elecioii 
of ni'-n, who in the clash of Hindu and Muhammadan 
ideais would be against Hindu ideals, Educaied 
Muhammadan with liberal ideals will have no c lance 
they will be nowhere. Already there are sighs that 
saWltbepal culture, association with modern science and 
JMUdern philosopy, is not quite fashionable. I say with 
p^lin that even among Hindu so-cajled nationalists, 
liberat culture is at a .discount. It is no wonder that 
among;ICnUafat.ists,inthe re-twakening^f Islam, Wes- 
le'rh culture and liberal ideals, as prevalent in modern 
,.£iult9p^‘i.|yill beat a discount. Notwithstanding the. 
ajppirent eWtente the clash will soon cottwi, for orthq-> 
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be admitted, are conflicting*. They must be redon-* 
diled by niodern liberal ideas. They are the only 
means by whidli a United nation dan be formed.i 
• According to niodern political ideas, communal 
representation is inadmissible. It is n > argument to 
•say that it has been allowed in Council eleolions. 
It is not defensible on principle and is inipolitic and 
harmful But surely though there may be some 
plausible grounds in the Case of Councils, wh<c|h have 
to decide between conflicting political and other 
rights, there can be no ground whatsoever for 
separate electorates in municipal matters. Sanitation 
good water, good roads, clean drains are neither, 
Muhammadan nor Hindu. All are equally interested 
in matters municipal. Even in the case of Councils, 
I must say, in the words of Daniel O’Connell, "the 
present .system disavowed by liberalized Euro^je, 
disclaimed by sound reason, abhorred by genuine 
religion, must .soon and for ever be aoolished."*'’ 

* Thr-rc wai violent opposition to the Calcutta Municipality Bill when 
it was* firjst introd. ced hxjcause there was no piovi'.ioii for coinmun.d reprc- 
seiuaiion of Muhammadans That opposition was defeated .iiainly by the 
tflfjris -»f Hoy Bih id ir Jojjeadr.i Chutnier Ghose and Sir aureiuirA N.ah 
HanerjK Tue I iiier however changed his <»pinion and In the Select Com 
Aittee ihd M ih uu.nad in nicinhers nad their wiy The above speech vYufr 
delivered when ihcmitier came for di>cosion in the Council winch finally 
passed the proviMon —Fd, 
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Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur. — Th* 
r 4 «ahtbi of H/e cannot be ignored. There is only one' 
rive question in India and that is the cow questioi). 
It has rankled in the hearts of the Hindu population 
fqr 800 years. Is there no statesman here who can 
hnd a means of reconciliation between these two con* 
tending parlies and bring peace to this distracted 
land ? When Mr. S. Mahboob AH moved his amend 
inent omitting only the word “prevenr”, I thought that- 
there was a means of reconciliation, but contmunal 
feeling was too strong for him apd he withdrew it. 
Sir, I am here to give expression to the very deep 
feeling which is rankling in the hearts of everybody, 

1 myself do not attach any religioiis significance to 
the question of cow^slaughter, but the feeling is there, 
^ feeling which c^npot be ignored. If there were a 
Muhammadan l$mperor here, a wi^e Emperor like 
Akbar, who prohibited cowslaughtey thropghopt his 
domipions, he woiild prohibit it; the Amir of Kabul 
dM it, the Nizam of Hyderabad has done it, and 't 
believe, if Sir Abdur-Rahim or Nawab Bahadur or 
llr^ Syed Nasim 4II were madp the Nawab pf 
Bengal, they would prohibit ft. When responstlMlity 
comes then conges the desite for reconcilat^on. But 
when peo)^ are irrespopbihle and only want to seel| 
tl^ir'dyn intetests, to support their owif religtofis pi^ 
'tlyq J 


iiot :^oqb|e tl}etn, 
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Having said this, I , now discuss it from an 
Economic point of vitw. It has been amply proved 
that milk is sold at til o seers for the rupee because 
there are no cows, is an absoliite falsehood to 
say that beef is the staple food of the Muhammadans 
of Bengal; it is not; The large body of Muham- 
madans never touch It except oh festive occasions; 
but speaking of the dalcutta Municipality; speaking 
qf the great body of Muhammadans, why do yoU say 
It is the staple food of Muhammadans? 

Why do you say beef is the staple food of 
Muhammadans irt general ? It is not. [A voice; We 
had a lot of trouble.] Speaking of Calcutta; it #ill be 
a source of very great trouble very soon. The 
Muhammadan and Hindu cultivators sell their cattle 
in thousands in the Calcutta market, because they 
cannot resist the temptation of a little cash money. 
Prime coiis, calves and every sort of saleable Cattle is 
sold to the detriment of the entire people. Who will 
suffer? 'the cultivators. And who are the Cultivators? 
80 per cent of the Muhammadans of this country; 
They are the best judges; take their dpirtiort; and you 
iivill krtoiV how much they suffer on aCcoUnt of the loss 
of cattle. When there is an outbreak of, rinder* 
pest, th y suffer. 

What 1 say is thisi CoWs and bullocks are brought 
to Calcutta in tens of thousands and sold for cash 
thoney and the people in the mufassal suffer. Ir is a 
Very Clear proposition and cannot be gainsaid. Why 
should you not consider this question from a bread 
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point of view, why shouldk you bring io religious pre* 
judice and antipathy ? We have had enough it for 
the last 800 years, get ijd of it for once in your 
lite* 

• The ap^ncilircnt forptovision of power ol regulating cow*rlanght#r 
tar ^hich Mr Uhose fought was lost.->-Ea* 




Competitive examination. 


R ai Jogendra Chunder Ghoee Bahadur : — I 
move “ that this Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment that appointments to the provincial executive 
service and the subordinate executive service be 
itiade by competitive examination from among Ben- 
gali graduates, with such qualification as may secure 
such proportion of Muhammadan, Domiciled European 
and Anglo-Indian, and Indian Christian recruits as 
may seem proper to the Government without impair- 
ing the efficiency of the service.”* • 

Competitive examination, for the Government 
services is the very found.ation of democracy. Auto- 
cracy and favouritism go together. The privileged 
classes get appointments by nominatbn while the 
young and intelligent young men, who have got good 
education but no patrons, have no chance of secur- 
ing them. So the reform tiiat is essential now is 
that the services should go to the very best men, and - 
that can be secured only by means of competitive ex- 
aiiunation We know that the Civil Service will he 
recruited by coiftpetitive examination this year in 
India, and there is no reason why the jnrovincial 
services should not be recruited by the same method. 
I urxferstand that that Government itself is willing to 
introduce the system of competitive ekaininatidn as a 
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meaA^s of admission into the Public Services. Lofdf 
Ponafdshay said so beffore he tterrt away and 1 hocp 
that our present Governor wHl kindly accede to our 
request for the introduction of competitive examine* 
ation. That is all that I have got to say on this 
subject. 

Thu resolution vUs carried and has been given 
effect to — Bdf 



On the resoi.l'tion for disposing of appoint- 
ments BY A COMMITTEE AND NOT BY 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 

Roy Jogendra Chandra Gbose Bahadur : — Ic ts 
not at all pleasant for me to say anything which 
^ight be construed as going against the interest^ 
of the Muhammadans; but this resolution before you 
is one which takes a man's breath away. The 
mover asks to do away with competitive examination. 
Is that the way in which we are to conduct business 
here ? We had passed a resolution by an over- 
whelming majority, I may say almost by the unani- 
mous vote of this Council and Government have 
already taken ^tion upon it. Now against that, Sir, 
what is this that every appointment at the disposal, 
of the Government of Bengal should be made by a 
committee ? Should the head of the department have 
no voice ip the matter? Is this the way in which the 
business shqjpld be conducted ? Favouritism has 
ruined my fellow.-countryroen — the Muhammadans, 

I know that as a matter of fact ;io years ago the Bar 
was strongly represented by the Muhammadan 
community and my friend, Maulvi Serajul Islam and 
other Muhammadan lawyers were the shining lights 
who, held their own against the beet Ifindu pleaders. 
But now what do we find? On account of the back’ 
ptairs influence there are only two or tjwee men in the 
Bar.' it is .not nece^ary to say a#y jdiiug 
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Rai Jogendra Chunder O'lo-.e -I arrt glad that 
Rai Radha Charafi Pal Bthadur brought thl^ 
que'ition befot'e this House, It is a question of great 
economic and also social importance. This is a 
matter in v bich I have worked and thought ail 
fife and it goes to my heart that my unfortunate 
class are the principal sufferers and it is for them 
that ray friend has moved this motion. We, Brah« 
min'., iCaisthas and 3 tidyas, foi i hundred genera- 
liou'. have done nothing but employed ourselves in 
reading and writing and in accountancy. We were 
employed in the learned professions unJ<*r the Hindu 
regime, under the Muhammadan regime and also 
under the British regime. Caste favoured us. We 
have not been untrue to our past intellectual acconi« 
plishments. We have been in the very vanguard of 
intellectual advancement of this country and we 
have got our graduates by tens of thousands, but 
how can we find employment tor so many, and the 
worst of it is this. The other classes, the trading 
class, the agricultural class and other classes under 
the fair and impartial regime of the British Govern- 
ment Itave come to the colleges and become our 
cotAj^ettiors, and thus k is that we are going dowr> 
we cannot get proper employment now. 

If we had the old sys cm, the old social system, 
tmuiig u», then we would have been much better off 
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1>ut the old social system must crumble down before 
-the demoeratic ideas of the British regime, and thus 
it is that we are goiiiig down. It has been very justly 
•said that industry, agriculture, and commerce are 
more important than even education, and why should 
•not people employ themselves in Industry, agricuU 
ture and commerce ? Why should everybody go to 
the colleges ? Why should the sons of Rai Radha 
dCharan Pal Bahadur compete with my poor sickly 
"boys there and tor Government romination for offi- 
ces ? The Marwari gentlemen of little education 
are the rulers of Calcutta to-day, and I am sure 
that my friend Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur may 
Also be a ruK . iiiiong men, a prince among mer- 
chants and traders, but let him not compete with us 
in the matter of employments requiring education. 
That is a great difficulty in our way and I mean no 
•offence to him : let him impartially consider this 
rnatUr and let the so called lower castes and classes 
be like the Marwaris and let them remember that the 
main interest of the country remains in agriculture, 
trade, commerce and industry, and not in the colleges, 
schools and law clasi-es and Government service. 
Let the Bhadrologc classes also remember that and 
take to other than clerkly and the like callings. Let 
them also remember that the advantages of caste 
they shall have to forego. Therefore, I submit that 
this inaiter is not only a great economic questioga 
a ^reat social question and as such it should be 
considered. 
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Rai Jogeindra Chunder Ghose Bihadur moved' *' 
This Council recommends to rhe Government that 
the separation of the judicial and the executive func- 
tions in the administration should be carried out 
without any delay, if possible, by dividing the mem- 
bers of the provincial service into two classes of 
Deputy Mi^istrates anl Deputy Collectors, the 
former exercising oily judiciil powers in Crimi \al 
cases ani ap,}elUte ixjwers of the Magistrite being 
exercised by senior Deputy Magistrates from whom 
Assistant Sessions Judges and Sessions Judges should 
partly be recruited.” 

The evils of the present system have been 
describe! by my two predecessors and 1 need not 
dil ite on the.n. They are adinitieJ by e*ery 
body, but there is an element of doubt ,ind 
suspicion in it which must be me itione 1 It is 
said that the separation wt>uld e.itail large 
increase in exj-enditure. i do not believe it. 'I'he 
proposals that I make in my resolution make it 
clear that there will be no ailditienal exienditurci 
but the reil question is inot expenditure— the re 1 1 
question is the prestige of t^e District Officer 1 
fully apiJreciate that the District Magistr^fije should 
have gre It prestige to enable him to keep the dis- 
orderly ele ne it s of his district in order. It is 
, tUctrefore necossiry that he should have certain 
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powers for dealing with cales under sections 107 and 
145 and certain other j.enal powers in criminal 
cases I am not willing to derogate in the least 
ftora the prestige of the District Magistrate Thar 
is the most serious question in this matter, that the 
prestige and powers of the District Mag'strate 
should not be diminished.; consiste itly with that this 
division can yet be made. What I propose is this. 
There are many districts now in which the District 
Magistrates should remain the head of the district 
but their powers for dealing with cases under secj* 
tions 107 and 145 should Ve vested in either a 
European Joint Ma istrale or a Senior Deputy Ma 
gistrate. In most cases there will be a European 
Joint Magistrate, but in many districts the Senior 
Deputy Magistrate will ejjcTcise these powers. 
Even now, if the District Magistrate can be an 
Indian, there can be no objection to the Senior De^ 
puty Magisfate exercising these powers. Therefore, 

} say that the division should be so made that the 
powers of the Distr.ct Magistrate and of the Gov» 
ernnent should in no way be imp.aired, and I believe^ 
that it can be so made tha< the powers of District • 
Magistrates and of the executive Government would 
not be impaired.. The British Government here have 
established a system of judiciary for administer, 
fng justice in a form of purity which was not known 
to India before,- and I say that that purity of justice 
{Shoul$l be kept intnet. Tne great glory of England 
is hs administration of pure and impartial justice 
fuad that shpuld be maintained. Beetle bavp £ot 4 
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suspicion that the District Mauisti ate exercises ^ 
power ever his subordinates which does not lead to 
purity of justice. Therefore, it is the duty of Gov- 
ernment to disabuse the public inmd of that j re- 
judice or of that apprehension. 1 beg to submit t'lat 
every effort should be made by Government to se- 
parate these two functions consistently, so lar as 
possible, with the prestige ot the Magistrate and 
of good Government in this counry, • 

There w(te lieret at resolution to the above effeei' 
one of which was cart ted — Ed 



€)'n carrying out THE RECOMMENDATION FOR! 

THE SEPARATION OF THE JUDICIAL AND 
THE EXECUTIVE. 

Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose : — 1 beg to 
Support the demand for the immediate carrying o'it 
.of the recommendationsiof the Government Coiu- 
miitee for the separation of the judicial and exe- 
cutive functions The Council passed a resolution 
to that effect. Government gave effect to that re- 
solution and appointed a Committee pie'sidei over 
by so distinguished a Judge as the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice' Greaves. That Committee has' made its 
report. Wny' should there be any delay in giving 
effect te the recommendations' of that Committee ? 
If tnere is one thing which the people of this country 
feel more than any other it is this vicious system 
by which justice has been polluted in this country. 
Sir, I say this demand is universal in Bengal, Is 
there any man who is opposed to it ? I say there 
is no such man. Way should not the Government 
give effect to this universal demand of the people 7 
$ir, as 1 said bpfhre, thousands of men have suffered 
grievous injustice in consequence of this vicious 
sys em. Tne fountain of justice has been polluced 
and no man's honour is safe — no man’s liberty is 
sa!e. Why should not the Government accede to 
the wishes of the people in this matter ? An emi- 
nent English Judge, who was appointed to paresiJe 
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over this Committee, haS recommended that this 
should take place immediately. I venture to say 
in no country in the world, however autocratic the 
Government might have been, would this demand ' 
not have been acceded to. Now Sir, what are the 
difficulties in the way 9 The Committee has placed 
the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Act under the jurisdiction of the Magistrate, Why 
should the Government or any other person be anxi-»c 
ous that the administration of ordinary justice be 
not placed under the judiciary of the country ? Why 
should it be under the executhe? There is n<> 
reason — no conceivable reason — why this shi ild be 
so. Now the only question that remains to be set» 
rled is the question of finance. Those gentlemen 
who have supported this motion fought shy of the 
Rs. 450,000 which the Committee say will be re^ 
quired. Rupees 4,50,000 for the better administra^ 
tion of justice in Bengal is a very small sum. And 
1 am surprised that any one here can object to it. 
Government can sj end lakhs and crores of rupees to 
increase the salaries of their officers. We, the peo-« 
pie of Bengal, are demanding pure justice for an ex«» 
penditure of Rs. 4,50.000, Is that too much ? Sir, 
our demqnd must be met. We have waited long for 
it — waited for over 50 years. Our heart is sick of 
waiting. We can wait no more and this demand 
must be met 



CdONDAS BlLt 


ftai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur; — In the 
Absence of Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur 1 
beg to move, with your per nUsion, the ainendinent 
which stands in his name, viz. — ‘ 

' That clause 5(3) (c) be omitted.’* 

This clause runs as follows : — 

“The advising Judges shall not be bound ro 
observe the rules of evidence and shall rot 
permit the putting of any question which 
may endanger the safety of any individual.’ 
As regards the latter part, there may not be 
much objection, but the first part is absolutely ind-'* 
fensible. We have been told to*day that the trial 
under the Bill is not to be a legal trial. Therefore 
pleaders cannot be engaged. Now, Sir, there are 
certain elementary things which ought to be remem* 
bered in this Connection 

The Gkionda is after all a human being having 
the rights of a British subject. You are aware that 
hi B iuisi Habeas Corpus Act applies to the citizens 
of Calcutta. The Goonda Act will apply both to 
Englishmen and to Indians. There are Eu-opean 
G(>ondas in Calcutta. Will any Englishman agree 
that there shall be a<permanent law abrogating the 
Ribeas Corpus Act? The right to be tried openly 
in a Court of justice was secured by the Great Charter 
«n the memorable 1 5th of June, 13 I&. It declared 
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against all tyrants that “nojfree man shall be seize! 
/ir iinprisoijftd or dispossessed or outlawed or in any 
way brought to ruin; we will not go against any man 
nor sfind against him sav<e by legal judgment of his , 
peers or by the law of the land. To no man ^ill we 
rleny justice.” To no mao, says the soverign of the 
EJritish Empire, “will we deny justice." The S:ar 
Chamber that tyas established, which practically 
cnrerrode the Charter, was abolished by the ^•evolution 
in England. The defence of the realm it) a time of 
war may for a tiipe lead to etftraordinafy procedure 
for punishment and deportation. ^ few Goondas jp 
the town of Calcutta are not -uch a mena.ce to the 
Slate that for them the great principles of liberty 
and justice should be jeopardized, Thera are Goonr 
das in every city in Europe, and they are infinitely 
more dangerous than the Goondas of Calcutta. 
Before the bold feats of European Goondas the acts 
of the Calcutta Gooonda are tame and cowardly- 
But nowhere have such drastic measures been em* 

I loyed. These are considered necessary in Calcutta 
01 account of the supiqeness of the police. The 
Government before the Reforms would not do this. 
The Reformed Council of the so-called represen- 
tatives of the people is required to do it. We shoulef 
refuse to be parties to this procedure. Xhis is prac* 
tically giving the power to the police to deport any 
suspected or disagreeable person to be got rid of. 
Why, I ask, should not an accused person be entitle! 
to produce witnesses? Why should he not be 
|i|i|i^ted to epgage pleaders to protm hipa ap:aiqs| 
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jjfir jury? Why ^ould he’not be tried in open court 
‘ and allowed to cross^essamine witnesses? Why 
should not the ruks of relevancy of evidence apply 
*to him? ^ This is denying to him the right of trial. 
This ii denying to‘ him the ri^t to justice. Sir, I 
khotWf and everyone here knows, that no mian here is' 
safe against perjurers and forgerhrs that reign 
supreme in the' lanld. I kntfw', and everybody knows 
to his (TCm dost,' that no family is sale, n'o character 
is safe, the honour oi no mart or woman, however 
fioUe^ is safe in this country. False evidence and 
tumours set .about hy irtalietuits mert hold the day. 
The ptoSt powerful novel of moderrt Bengal, the 
'‘Fallisamaj/’ vividly desc'ribs^' the l^tragedies of 
irtnodent men and pUre women nrhose' c^racters are 
blasted by false evidence, tn tins state of things to 
leave the hortoUr and dharaeter of men in the' custody 
of the polide officer and the police Informer wotdd be' 
suicidal.' f kno^ ho'?*'' eVe'rt trials' in courts of law 
lead to grave htjustide in a targe number of cases.- 
But still there is Some safety. Here there' trill be* 
none. Goondas are fpw in numher. 1hje up.* 
Country Goondas will soon go undiergroUrtd. l^t our 
countrymen, have* against the' first intentions of the 
Government BiHj triiich ortly dealt with up>COufntry 
men, brought in here Bengalis also within the meshes 
of this drastic' law — ^law it is rtot*-*nt is merely an un* 
iatirfttl despotic regulation.- It will bring many ihno« 
cent mien to grief, t am sure. AU sefeguards should 
te provided to avoid the perpetf^oo of grave In*, 
jnettoe to om (ellowmrnt. t therefore strongly 
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mend this Council to reject the lawless procedure 
contained in tins section by rejecting it altogether* 
We shall refuse to be dealt with other than as British 
subjects with the right to open trial and justice en* 
joyed by British citizens in England. 

I ought to draw the attention of the Government 
to section 491 of the Criminal* Procedure Code, 
which embodies the provisions of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, that unless and until this Act is specially exclu- 
ded from its operation, as the State Prisoners Act 
and other similar Acts and regulations are specifically 
excluded, the Act will have no effect. ^ The Criminal 
Procedure Code shall have first to be amended. 

Tkg motion vas lost. — Ed. 



Special constables. 


Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur : — I 
move that " this Council recommends to the Gov^ 
ernment that the appointment as special constables be 
not made by way of punishment to a political offender 
or for political opinicms.’' 

Section 17 of Act V of 1861 lays down that 
*' when it shall appear that any unlawful assembly, 
etc., has taken place, . . it shall be lawful for 

•any police officer, not below the rank of inspector, 
to apply to the nearest magistrate to appoint so 
many of the residents of the neighbourhood, as such 
police officer may require, to act as special | police 
offi:ers, for such time and within such limits as he 
shall deem necessary and the Magistrate to whom 
such application is made shall, unless he sees cause 
to the contrary, comply with the application." There- 
•fore, this is a section which empowers the police 
and the Magistrate in case of riots and disorders to 
employ special constables as a mark of confidence 
and honoui:, and not as was done during the Ger- 
man war when all persons whose political opinions 
w«.re not agreeable to the Government were put in 
as soldiers and sent to the front. I do not with to 
•ffiscuss the matter further as it may be disagreeable 
«« I understand the Hon'ble Member in chatige does 
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not tlunk that these appointments should be made by 
way of punishment to political offenders or for political 
opinions and that he will agree to it. In that view it 
is not necessary to rake up old matters of which the 
newspapers of l^ngal are full. 

Tht resolution was not accepted hy the Govern- 
m^t sfedfieolly but it woe carried 



Abolition op pl6gging in jail. 


Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur:— I beg 
to support this resolution. It is not a very easy 
thing. The question is how is jail dicipline to he 
preserved. How is contumacy in the prisons to be 
prevented? I wish some of the speakers here had 
pointed out to the Government the way in which 
these breaches of discipline may be avoided. I d* 
hope that Government will find some means by which 
that can be done without having recourse to flogging 
or» as it has been mentioned in the resolution, whip- 
ping. Punishment in ancient times was barbarous. 
Prisoners were regarded as slaves and beasts having 
no rights whatsoever. Jailors had full power over 
their body. They were lodged ' in dark rooms and 
flogged and punished in various ways, but the dignity 
of the human race has asserted itself and it would 
no longer brook indignities even from the King. 
Indignities even to the criminals are not tolerated. 
Therefore, sir, for the (fignity of the human race this 
form of punishment should be abolished. I am quite 
sure some means will be found to preserve discipline 
b the jails, but whipping is reminiscent of the ancient 
barbaric custom, remimscent of the times — when man 
was considered as a slave and a beast— when the 
dignity of man, who is a receptacle of the Divine 
Light, was never appreciated. Sir, man is not a beast 
and, ther^ore, he should not be put to any indignity. 

Tk9 ttsolutim for the abolition of flogging in 
fniis was earried. — Ed. 



On disqualification for violation of the 
OATH of allegiance. 


Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur:— I was 
prep^Jired to accept clause 34A as it stood before. 
The amendment accepted by the Hon’ble the Minister 
puta a very different complexion upon the matteit 
The note of explanation — ^“A person who by conati* 
tutional means endeavours to make changes in the 
constitution shall not be deemed to have thereby 
violated the oath of allegiance and of adherence to 
the consutution” — was a perfect safeguard. That 
safeguard having been removed I have no option but 
to support the Kumar Salub’s amendment. This 
explanation and the other provision must have been 
interred in the section by the better judgment of the 
Hon’ble the Mini'tter, but i do not know why he takes 
away the safeguard now. Clause 37(rz^() says 
“declared by the Local Government, by notification 
tfi the Calcutta Gacette, to have violated his oath of 
allegiance.” The Hon'ble the Minister says “the 
Local Government " means "the Ministei in charge.” 
1 have studied the provisions of the •reguIat;on and 1 
do not read it in that way. In these political matters 
1 believe^ the entire Executive Coincil, including the 
Minister also, will be the Local Government with the 
Governor at its head. Therefore the argument that 
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tlie Minister in charge is responsible to us whom we 
can dismiss b bad (The Minister here interposes and 
afiirms the contrary). 

As regards political matters I shall be very loath 
to accept the dictum of the Hon’ble the minister, and 
furthermore, I know even the Minister in charge is not 
amenable to us and b not responsible to us. We are 
in a great minority. He has got men at his back, 
Europeans and Indians, who not only support him 
but insult us. 

I submit that argument of the Hon'ble the 
Minister that he is responsible to us and we can 
dismiss him does not hold water. Now, sir, this 
clause as it stands is against all principles of laW' — 
*‘is declared by the local Government, by notification 
in the Calcutta Gazette, to have violated his oath of 
allegbnce b against public policy." No man, however 
criminal he may be, can be proceeded against in this, 
fashian without a trial at the sweet pleasure of, say 
the Minister in charge. What guarantee is there that 
lie has been rightly declared to have violated hb oath 
of allegiance 7 Will he be ^ven a chance for explain* 
ing hb conduct? Will he be able to adduce evidence 
that he b not guilty ? It is worse than the Star 
Chamber. I say this is wholly indefensible in law. 
No such procedure is known in thb country according 
to the best traditions of our law courts. Why intro- 
duce thb arbitrary measure here ? Even in the case 
Goondas when you declare a person to be a 
Cbonda you have a tribunal to judge him w^hether he 
b a Goonda or not. How who b to judge that a 
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person has violated his oath of allegiance^ l^he 
Local Government and the Kfinisteri A person Who 
has violated hb oath of allegiance has been placed in 
a worse position than a Groonda. I'his is wholly inde* 
feasible, specially alter the omission of the eEplana^ 
tion to clause 34A. 

The eimenduteHt luhieh Mr* Gkosi supper t id 
WSJ lo$t.-—Ed, 
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(l^at Jogtthdi'a Chiinder GlhoM Sahadufi-* t bdg 
td nfovd that "thi^ t^oUncII rc!donfmdnda td the 
Govefrnmeirtt that aL mef^sagd be sent to Mf . Mdntagu 
expresstnig the doUndl^s dee? regfet at hi® i^dsig^ 
datiod arid its high a|>preciatidri his eervidea to 
{he eause of tndiari progress arid liberty whieh ttiS 
i>e retne'nibered ttith affedtiori and gratitude by the 
people of Bengal.” 

A great friend o^ iridia has lalteh. Mr. 
Montagues resignation, 1 am Sorry td find, is riot de^ 
piored hy the extremist and even by iriany moderate 
papers arid aras fiercely acclaimed, as hfeutdr tells 
us, by a large section of the foitish Parliament, 
lie did not please the extremists in England and 
India, and indeed even the so-called moderates in 
Indian The British people ought to infer frdm this 
fact that Mr. Montagu did his duty impartially and 
fearlessly^ The people of India have not yet appre« 
eiated what a great friend they have lost. We owe 
the jRteforms to him and we, the menribe' s of the 
Council, are here bedause rif hinu SuTely as yet 
the poun'^ry had not derived much sUhsfantial benefit 
from theno. 0ut he who runs may see that the 
Council have de^*eloped a a,irit of independence 
trli^ sTottld have astoius'ied any one $ years ago. 
irtij^r lesK^utions about the release of polit’cal 
ftilpieHsrs b an instance. Our iiist acts in thb 
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Council were repeated dpffeats of the Government- 
I am one of those ' mjsn who have doubted the 
wisdom of the action of this Council on many aii 
opcRsion and am of opinion that if we were not* 
swayed by opfnion outaide the Council we might 
have prevented many unwise and dangerous acti» 
vities: But the fact remains that powers h.ave been 
given to the representatives of the people whicu are 
very great and whiqh have come to be regarded as 
dangerous by a large section of the British people, 
and we see from the papers that even Lord Chplms* 
ford, the joint author of the Reforms, has declared 
the dyarchy as horrible, Mr. Montagu asserted on 
Sunt^y last that he has invested India with dominion 
status. , The people of India, as represented in these 
Councils have surely for the first time, been invested 
with some, though not many, of the politigal rights, 
which the people of Burope could acquire only by 
bloody revolutions and untold suffering, This new, 
libert/ we owe solely to one man, The Wood of a 
noble anpient Asiatic race courses through his 
veins and is coloured {crimson with his heart’s 
sy^igapathy yrith the aspirations of the ancient peoples 
p| Asia. , Is it to be wondered at that he has some 
S^i^pathy for Islam? Is it to be woaderpd at that 
he^sympathizes with the thousand-year old degra'* 
f rape even more ancient than his own 
wi^^b<ksts9f a highqr civilization an<?. higher 
itt^te<^i^j%hieyef8^9^ *and d nobler philosophy- 
. \ He also probably 

wiiigh' , rting 
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thfough the veins of the Ihdian Aryan and those of 
the modern European has been the cause of the 
present-day intellectual greatness of the latter. Mr. 
Montagu wanted to taka the people of this* ancient 
land by the hand apd give them freedom. He 
Wanted them to attain the fullest political freedom 
in the shortest time possible. There are two paths 
of freedom before the people of India. The first 
by the immediate subversion of the British Raj by 
force of arms or by mass disobedience. The second 
is by ordered progress in Pax Britannica in 
which the warring races and creeds, whose ancient 
feud rends asunder this distressful country, would 
fpse into a harmonious whole by the infusion of 
modern science and modern liberal ideas. Mr. 
Montagu thought the former led to disaster and 
rpin. There is a large section of the people of this 
country who were impatient and desired to force the 
page, aud in their anxiety favoured the former 
course and have probably now seen the unwisdom 
of their conduct. There were great dangers before 
Montagu. He has sacrificed himself to his zeal 
for us. He took his courage in both hands and 
trusted the people, he desired to serve, to stand by 
him and back him in his efforts and not to destroy 
the good work of his hand. There are undoubted 
defects in his system. Bnt it is the first gift of real 
liberty. His work is now endangered by the 
impatience of some. We who mourn his downfall 
must remember our duty tojour friend, which cmp* 
cidea with our duty to our country. There are ti^ 
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of (HfReulty and danger before us We should face 
the sfitiition with wisdom and calm courage. Let 
ooi' the applause of the unthinking and deidre for 
notoriety or place or leadership take us from the* 
middie course, I must recognise the fact that we who 
afe hare to*day are not the best representatives of 
the people of 3engal which our Govemor^designate 
has declared to be the home of the intelligentia and 
the cradle of ideas of freedom in India. We must 
recognise our unworthiness but we are still the cus* 
todians of the liberty and the welfare of this country, 
(.et us not be di^ mayed by signs and portedts. Let 
US not go from one extreme of abject submission 
to the other extreme of unereasoning opposition 
Let us be true to ourselves and to our country. Let 
us realise our responsibility. Let us honour our 
friend whom circumstances have deprived us by sp 
acting in the best interests of the country as to 
justify his action in giviug us liberty, and let us not 
give to his and our enemies the excuse they seek. 
He declared last Sunday in his defence that he 
bdieved in the people of India. Let us not belief his 
trust. 

The motion was earried.^—Ed, 



Retirement of sir samsul huda. 


Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadar: — I 
to move "that this Council recommends to the. 
Government to place on record the Council’s deep 
regret at the untimely retirement of its President, the ■ 
Hon’ble Nawab Sir Syed Shams*uUHuda, K. C. i. B. 
on account of ill* health and that a message be con* 
veyed to him of the Council’s sympathy and sense of 
k>fs at his' retirement.’* 

It is a matter of deep regret that the first. 
President of this Council has had to retire only after 
one year of his term of office. But this one year has 
been a very important year. This Council has been 
fmind fault with by the uItra*loyalists and extremists, 
and also by the Government and Ministerialists. 
The fact only shows that it has done its work fairly 
and impartially. During this one year much useful 
work has been done. If ihe large measures- for the 
welfare of the people of this country passed by thb 
Council have not yet been given effect to, the fault 
does not lie at its door. But they must be given 
to tO'day or to«morrow. The obstructiom^s 
Heed not chuckle nor the extremists pmnt the finger 
^ scorn at the Council for its nnpotence. The 
GouacU has had to face great diffiimdties on account 
althe political turmc^ m the iIxMintry. All tbesa 
dSfficidties have been faced^uid great work has be^ 
ddne, atui tins, dib gresatfy fies" whb dia 
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f*resident. Strong, fair ’and impartial, Sir Sjycfd 
Shams-uI-Huda steefed straight ouf frail bark in the 
new unicnown «ea- of poKtical j[reedoni( buffeted by 
storms of violent and non*violent faction, with singu^< 
lar ability We have every reason to remember' 
vnth gratitude that on the very &rst day of this 
. Council on the resolution about medical relief, whent^ 
the mover ^ras assailed on all sides^ and the suppor- 
ters of the resolutiort were dumb with dismay aj: 
the uproar, i ir Syed Shams-uhHuds, though a Gov< 
ernment nominee,' gauged the opinion of the majority 
aright, and declared *a the astonishment of all that 
the Ayes had it. His verdict was immediately ques* 
tioned by by the Minister a demand for a division. 

’ Thf dhi'ion by an overwhelming majority proved that 
the President was right. I feel that most of our great 
n.en would have given way to the clamour. 1 ‘hanked 
God on t hat day i hat the Chair was occupied by a 
good and strong man. Sir Syec, Shams^ul-^Huda has 
been a good and strong man all his life. I have 
worked wiih him for 30 years as pleader, municipal 
commissioner, Fellow of the University, and I say, 
without fear of contradiction, that in all walks of life 
he displayed rare ability, fairness and independence. 
He was the power behind the throng when he was a 
member of the Executive Council. He resigned the 
municipal commission ership with us, an<{ the Sa.n/i^ 
bant wrote of Kim as the banner ^of the race of Say- , 
yids. The , descendants qf the 'Prophet of Arabia hav?^ 
pi^duced and fqarfess men a;t4 humble merr 

'.,ijeii«iv^,,thftt ,^ir Syed .Stems^pi’ 
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ffuda worked for some tiftie as my Assistant Sec- 
retary in the Association for the Advancement of 
Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians ? He 
^ras for every good work. The Council and the 
country have, by his retirement, lost a great leader 
who would have led it to good, I express the senti- 
ment of everyone of my countrymen that we ear- 
nestly desire that Sir Syed Shams*ul-Huda may 
jpegain his health and strength, and lead aright in the 
middle path the Muhammadans of this province, 
and establish the unity of Hindus and Muhammadans 
on the sure basis of equality of culture and fellow- 
feeling as neighbours who inhabit a great and 
beautiful country, greater and mwe beautiful than 
Arabia and Persia, and all the countries over which 
the Caliphs in their glory ruled, and who have be- 
come participators of a culture which, it must be 
confessed, is higher than the culture of Ujjayani or 
Bagdad. 

It was the general idea that Sir Syed Shams- 
ul'Huds was an enemy of mine who snubbed me 
frequently and unreasonably. His health was ruin- 
jed and his power of hearing was impaired. I should • 
have remembered and never resented. Was he not 
the man who, while a member of the Executive 
Council, wrote of this humble person much below 
him, a mere pleader of not much distinction, that 
he Tjfas “one who has done more than any other to 
advance the cause of this poor country”? 

These were the words of a man who . felt 
deeply for his unfortunate country, that he w^s 
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kdined to exaggerate every service for H. Waf 
be not agEun the man who protected everjr 
member here against unthihkmg attacks and 
fanperttnences of the great as Veli as the small ? 
3ir Syed Shains^41uda has, on a hundred ooca** 
sions, showed that as a true descendant of the 
IPirophet, he was no respecter of pmrsons and 
was above all, just even te his enemies. Unless 
a man can be just to his opponents and enemies 
he eannet be fearless. Nor can a man be just 
erdecs he is fearless. Sir Syed Shams*ul4iuda was 
just and fearless. Such a man is rare in every 
country. 



On tHE BUDGET OF 1^22.- 


Mai Jogettdra Churtder GHogfe Bahadur I aiti 
■Verry sorry^ Sir, tof say that ( arri disappoirited at the 
Budget preisented to us. The Goverrtnieii't also say 
they are sorry, i am afraid that their sorrows are 
likd the sorrows of Werther greatly self-created 
though aglj^avated by e'ircUmIstances over tfrhich 
they have no coiytrol; A recurring increase of more 
than Ms. 3^ lak'hs in the salaries of feUropean offi- 
cers, as disclosed in the rfon’ble R^r. Kerr’s reply 
last Thursday, which was a piece of great injustice, 
Jed to pangs of c'oiiSCieDOe and setinhientality on the 
part of the Government and of this CoUrtcil and it led 
to the increase of something like Ms. 80 l<tkhs a year 
in the salaries of the ministerial officers and pa<i 
hardwallas and other menials. The Government 
have been fully aware that they are in desperate 
straits; But nevertheless they have added to the 
burdens of the poor f>eoplC of Bengal by an addi- 
tional recurring expenditure of ovef Ms. So lakhs a 
year in increase of salaries on the delusive hope 
that the Meston Award would te set aside and the 
Government of India would give them all they want. 
Mow we know the Government of India has a finan- 
cial jieficit of Rs; 31 croves and every provincial 
Government is m as great difficulty as we, We read 
•in tWs morning’s papers that the Government has 
deslared in the Council of State tlrat almost all the 
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Provinces would get some relief next year but not 
Pengal. To increase our recnnHng ejtpenditure on 
such delusions, as relief from the Government of India, 
is criminal folly. Three new taxes are about to*be 
imposed and a large loan is proposed to be floated, 
' and I am sure that having regard to the hkige deficit 
of the Government ol India, Bengal must have to pay 
another extra tax. We are told that every attempt 
has been made at retrenchment. What we find is 
that every indispensable expenditure |iffeoting the 
vital interests of the people has been cut down. 
The following statement will abundantly prove ray 
position. 

The very first reduction we find is that of Rs^ 
I'jSa.oop, because of all omission of all provisions for 
improvements and developement of one of the most 
important and paying of our departments, namely, 
Forests, of the possibilities of which tye have lately 
heard so much from the Government. 

The next reduction is in the matter of loans 
under Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Acts and loans to Co-operative Societies of about 
Rs. lo lakhs, Rs. 15 lakhs being the figure for loao, 
Rs. 18 lalths 40 thousand for 19211^22 and Rs 8 lakhs 
for 1923. 

Anothe reduction is of Rs. a lakhs for costs of 
s^ttlemeut proceedings by {ratting off survey operi> 
atiqns already begun and incurring loss and by 
. pol^ppoing these proceedihgs in some districts, though 
it Is admitt^ that these proceedings of vital uu* 
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p6ttance fcJr the protection of the rights of tenants 
and though the amount to be recovered from these 
proceedings this year is estiin^ted at Rs. i2 laks. 

• There have been no new agricultural farms es^ 
tablished, and there has been retrenchment in the 
matter of distribution of improved paddy and jute 
seeds. 

. In education we find, that in the matter of se* 
contiary schools in the transferred department, the 
grant in 1921*2!^ was Rs. 19 lakhs and this yenr it is 
Rs 1 8 lakhs, and in the matter of pi^imary schools the 
total grant last year was Rs. 1 2 lakhs 70 thousand and 
this year It is Rs. 11 lakhs 4 o thousand a decrease 
ofRs. 1 lakh 30 thousand. The grant for secondary 
and primary schools is Rs. 42 lakhs, but the direCrion 
and inspection Cost about Rs. 1 3 laklis< The reins 
seem to be more costly than the horse. This is un« 
satisfactory in the extreme and the increase in t I’s 
matter is still more unsatisfactory. 

As regard the Universit> we have to tell a 
woefull tale. The Calcutta University is practically 
bankrupt. The gr^nt proposed is Rs. 141,000 in- 
cluding Rs, 13,000 for sai^ervision Waereas to 
the university of Dacca with its practically hand- 
ful of students, vdk-y feyv of whom are Munamma- 
dans, a grant of Rs, 9 lakhs is proposed. Com- 
ment on this is unnecessary. The secondary 
boards have not yet been constituted, notwithstand- 
ing the resolution of this Council, and the high 
jBchools are as badly off as before. 
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Th^e has been annncrease of Rs 2 lakhs 24 
thousand ,on a.ccount of trav.elljng and rfsidence 
allowance of njembers qf Councjl and other ex; ,ense§ 
for Legislative Council, y^hjch must in consequence 
be considered by the people as a vjery ^exfensiv^ and 
uru>ocessary and s<slfi$h institution. }ts standing 
committees have all, are to|d, proposed additional 
expenditure and ,they themselves have proved very 
costly. , 

IPhejre has been aq increase of Rs. IQ lakhs in 
the expenditure under heading " Stationary and 
Priming.” 

I 'vvent an explanation why there has been a 
fall in the sale of timber from the Sunderbans. 
There must be something wrong. 

Again I am not satisfied that the expectation 
t»f increase of Rs. 8 lakhs over the actuals of last 
year in Excise is justified. 

We want an explanation why about Rs. i|- 
lakhs have been put doiyn for a new scheme for the 
Grand Trunk Canal as justly pointed out by Colonel 
Pugh. Dqes our bankrupt Government still intend 
to go on with this exitravagant project which may 
cost Rs. 6 croreS ? 

I should say a few words more in particular 
about education. The university is going on in its 
wasteful and generally considered jobbing ways in 
spite of the resolutions of this Courjcil. We have 
to fiind money for the most unpopular of bodies, 
namely, the Senate, and the Council resolution about 
r:j^prming tne t onstitution has not yet bpen given 
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^fFect to. Colonel Pughf ji^tly complained yester» 
day that no att.empt has beep tnad@ to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Sadler Commission. 
Our Minister has forgotten thpt he has only one and 
a half year of the tenure of his ofl|oe Irft, The 
Daoca University has been giyep l^s. 9 lakhs a year 
lor what good purpose Heavep only knows, {t is 
said that it is to recompense for annulling the 
, partition the Muhammadans of East Bengal 
But it has bepehted very little Muhammadans. 
There are not a hundred Muhammadan boys' 
there. The Calcutta University is being actually 
starved to death. Js jt good policy to allow the 
premier University in Asja tp go foundering in its 
way without putting it right and starving it to 
4e-ith ? 

Furthermca'e, Sir, the Government has ignored 
the resolutions of th.e Council and fopted at us in 
a fashion which no selfs-respecting public body 
should tolerate. We passed resolutions for medi- 
cal relief and sppply of drinking water to the poor 
people of the mufassal and J am told we must wait 
for the big Ipan.. In the meantime Rs. $ lakhs 
have been provided tor the ne»r medipal schools, 1 
hear, in the supplementary Budget. There is no 
attempt to cre;.te the demand by even the f^omise 
of employment but large sums must be spent for the 
supply. This attempt to delude the ppbple with the 
offer of stone > when they require bread, 1 cannot 
sufficiently condemn, we passed resolutions W 
’^echnologwal and Agricultural ^Jolleges and schools 
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and nnthing has been granted for the purpose 
Colonel Ptigh’s denunciation of the inefficiency ot the 
Ministers, if indulged in by any one of us, would be 
consid(ered stark rebellion. He however forgot to 
mention one matter. No attempt has been made 
to give effect to the Industrial Commission’s recum« 
mendations. It is no fault of the Minister if he'^tells 
us he has not the time to read it or to understand 
it. One likes to know why Industrial Education has 
not been placed under the Education Minister. 

The pieople of this province are discontented. 
What benefivS do they receive from the Government ? 
Pay, pay and pay more is ait they hear, while they 
die like fleas of cholera and other diseases, feeling 
helpless and hopeless for want of doctors and while 
their lips are parched for want of drinking water. 
The middle classes are without employment because 
of the want of technical education. You cannot ex-* 
pect a people to be contented under these cundi.iv.na 
It is not Mr. Gandhi or Mr. C. R. Das who is res- 
ponsible for this state of things, but 'the Govern- 
ment. The Government is under a great delusion. 
Thev have been misled by the agitating politicians 
in thinking that by grant of political rights with ex- 
pensive salaries for the leaders or ev^n by grant of 
Swaraj with an expensive administration, even 
though Lord Sinha or Mr, Sastri may be made a 
Governor, the^people will be satisfied. These poli- 
tical, fiostruiha are (utile in the face of the distress- 
ful conffition of the people in the matter of the bare 
, tMOieiiaties of life. Tins rimplp^ proposition pojiftimans 
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In En£[iand and in India, who take their bue from 
books and talk of dyarchy and self-government with- 
In the Empire have never appreciated. India has 
been ruined by the reforming /.eal of English adminis* 
t rators since Lord Curzon, and our difficulties are 
great and they have increased largely on account 
of the activities of the agitators agitating for what 
every thinking man in this country knows are mere 
sky-flowers in the expressive language of Sanskrit 
phraseology, which have led to disturbances of peace 
and order. Such disturbances cannot but be put down 
by all responsible Government. Just take on instance, 
we are required to add Rs. 234,000 to our burdens 
for providing comfortable jails to persons who in their 
mistaken sense of patriotism insist on breaking the 
Jaw and going to jail. Socrates’s observation while 
he was in prison awaiting the cup of poison for killing 
hira^ when he was asked by his friends, to escape, 
should be remembered by my countrymen, Socrates 
refused to escape the poison cup on the ground that 
the laws of a country must be obeyed, for disobe- 
dience to them leads to anarchy and ruin. What 
are we, the poor people of this country, to do ? We 
who do not want political rights and high offices with 
largd salaries^ we who want peace and order, who 
do not want -to see our schools and colleges empty 
but 'Who wish more of them and more full than at 
jijfesent, we 'who want technical education, progress 
in industries and commerce, we who want medical 
relief and drinking 'water, where are we to go ? Sir, 
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f camd to this Council with High hopes of doing go'o’4 
to my people, i have had passed in this Council 
resolutions Covering most of the objeefts for 'frhich I 
sought eleetiOrt. Ebt they have proved fuiile 
becatf^^ of the unsympathetic conduct of our ^inii^ 
tors who, though very rich men, in their nervousness 
for their-, salaries, have missed great epportunities 
-which Qod pkCed in their hands for doing good. If 
I find that next year's Budget is as dismal as this 
year’s 1 shall not trouble you with my presenee< 
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The Budget of this year is the Budget of despair. 
Lasi year, the Hon’ble the Finance Member told us; 
all new schemes where suspended and in the coming 
year everything has to be cut down. He said r “But 
aft^r ail we cannot look on this Budget with any 
great satisfaction. It makes no provision fof develop- 
ment and allows fcfr no progress — it merely permits 
the carrymg- on of the administration in its minimum 
essentials and that, too, only by drawing to some ex- 
tent on our balances.^’ But the opi imisiically added: 

" We have not come to the end of our resources” and 
gave us hopes for the future. But we must remem- 
ber that the respite granted to us for the annual 
payment to the Central Government of 63 lakhs has 
nearly expired. Our finaneial members here have for 
the last three years expatiated on the justice of our 
dause and the propriety of our getting more of the 
revenue,* But they forget that -in this matter the 
Legislative Assemblyis the arbiter and they forget 
that the other provinces and the majority of the 
Assembly are against Bengal. There is no hope 
tkere. We are tht» in 'a hopeless eondition. Nobody 
has yet yentured to mention why we are in this 
i^teSeanSent. Our feveitue has increased. There 
ii|^!i^iStin!p®et-back to tbeprosperity of the, province. 

were eudi defielts dutlpg the entire* 
pdl^tod ^ngal was* constituted into a Province 
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The reason is patent. JVe have add^d to our annual 
obligations by about aproreofrupees by th^ ihcreat^ 
of the salaries. Add to this about lo lakhs in 
salaries for new appointments nepessiated by the 
Reforms. I have not been able to give exact figures 
for Mr. Marr could not supply them to me. The 
remedy is simple. Go back to the old salariesand you 
are ' safe. But t^e aristocratic democrats of this 
Council will not^have that. It is they who have 
increased the salaries. The remedy proposed* by 
some of their worthy leaders who constituted the 
Retrenchment Committee is to dismiss, thousands of 
the educated ^hadfc.log from the Government service 
instead of asking people to take their old salarie.**, 
Is dismissal of a third or a fourth of the number 
better than no^ increase ? I shall not be able to coht 
vince 'this Council who have been instrumental in 
ruining the country by this increase at tfie bidding 


of the executive. 

Sir, I am hopeless ; when I re-entered the Coun- 
cil after 1 2 years I did so at the expense of n^y 
humble literary and other labours with the l^h hope 
of participating in great workir o£ public beneficence 
which I expected the Reformed Council will do. I 
.^pet^ed that now the representatives of the people 
will be able to afiprd medical re^f, to su|(ply good 
driniting water to ppor people of this ^^cnlntry in 
the that we sbatt j^ye great l|^5^<;^gical 
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there shall be now money found for colleges and 
school-?, for the relief of poor sbhool masters, for the 
long delayed separation of the judicial and the eXecu* 
tive and other urgently required matters. I had my 
humble share in the Council’s passing resolutions and 
requesiing the Government to do the needful, even to 
spend specified amounts for the above purposes. At 
the end of our career we find nothing has been done 
on account of financial stringency. There was no 
such stringency when we came to the Council, but 
now we are practically bankrupt, for not only is our 
income not equal to our usual expenditure but so 
much less that we have to cut down the expenditure 
on every essential matter. The nmneys budgeted 
for dispensaries and drinking water have been taken 
away altogether. In education alone there has been 
a reduction of over 5 lakhs. ’In the transferred 
subjects there has been a reduction of 2^3 lakhs. 

We shall probably have an additional expendi-* 
tore of 3 crores for the Grand Trunk Canal — -a 
project against which the majority of the nonofficiaf 
members expressed adverse opinion. The measures 
fo.' prevention of malaria are to discontinue and the 
services of Dr. Bentley have to be dispensed with. 
Now, worse than the deficit in the Budget is the 
condition of the beakh of the people. The Maharaja 
o| Nadia S(howed yesterday that within 10 years the 
d^rease in the population of the district of Nadia has 
been ewer. 8 per cem. In the districts of Howrah, 
Raniganj, Midnapore, Bankura 
and Bir^u^, if wc leave out the floating emigrant 
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populaHoti) the decrease of the Mindu population has 
not been less than the«decrease in Nadia. We are a 
dying people. This people have to be saved. The 
words of the Minister of Health, always magnifi* 
ciently eloquent for the last three years, have expatia* 
fed on our parlous condition and how he was to banish 
malaria from the .country and save the people from 
extinction. Tliat would surely have been a justihea- 
tioh for Rs. 65,000 a year or double that sum. Hviw 
is he feding to-day at the close of his career? Again, 
the Minister for Education has been promising us 
large schemes for education. Where are they? The 
Ministers with the prestige of their position, wealth, 
and influence induced this Council to pass the 
taxation Bills on the assurance that the proceeds will 
go for projects of sanitation and education. I then 
protested and pressed that the proceeds shoulds be 
earmarked by Statute as in the case of the road cess. 
But I was overruled. How are the Ministers feeling 
to»day? I am not inclined to sympathize with them, 
for it is wholly their fault that we are in this position. 
They led us and they have led us to ruin. Our 
Ministers cannot blame us for being dissatisfied wit.h 
our hopeless lot. 

The Finance Member has said that the Govern* 
roent shall carry out the reconvnendations of the 
Retrenchment Committee so far as they can, and it is 
our duty to express our opinion on them. Ifound 
yestetdky few pe<^e here approving the recommen* 
datuMM the ComipUtef and most peoffle condemn* 
ing them. 
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Speaking hSre as the representative of the edu- 
• cated middle class, I must enter my emphatic protest 
against these recommendations which a ill throw tens 
and thouisands of them out of employ, ft is all very 
good to say be artisans and to insist on the dignity of 
manual labour, but we are not very well physically 
fitted for it. The great bhadralog class have been 
hard hit by these rec&mmendations which herald their 
doom. New, let us consider them on their merits. 

The Committee consisting of a criminal court 
pleader, a coal merchant, and a building contracior 
have taken upon themselves to revise the University 
and the education system of this great province. 
Modesty is not one of the virtues of any one of us, 
especially when we can attain to high places with the 
qualification of being a legal practitioner or a member 
of Council. 

The Committee have recommended that 30 lakhs 
be cut down from the education grant. Are they 
a ware that the average expenditure of a pupil in a 
secondary school is only Rs. 21 a year, being the 
lowest of any other province ? The figure for the 
United provinces is Rs. 51. The cost per boy in 
European schools is Rs. 823-4*0. The Committee 
have not dared to touch the European schools, the 
grant to which I do not grudge. But for shame they 
should have left the schools foi^ Indian boys alone. 
Are the Committee aware that the proportion of the 
reveswciSp^t cm ethication is lower than in any other 
civihsfyii ccktntry? Are they aware that in the case 
of In dian schools fivc-sixths of the expenditure is met 
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from fees and private sources? In their ignorant zeal 
they have proposed that 41 ztlla schools be aboUshsd* 
The 4 lakhs not spent on them even if they be allotted 
to 80O other schools would mean Ha. 500 a year for 
each of them. Will that be any relief to these 
schools? The dis-'rict boards will refuse to take a 
burden of 8 lalchs for the schools, and they must go. 
The district boards have been asked to find funds for 
, colleges, and secondary schools. Have they got the 
means? What the Committee say is; “You tax 
your people if you want education we cannot give you 
any money out of revenue, for it is required for 
increases of our salaries.” 

Again, these coal merchants, tea merchants 
and criminal court lawyers have revised the entire 
iudicial system built up by great lawyers and 
administrators during the last 1 75 years. The Privy 
Council have declared that our subordinate judges 
are equal to the best judges in any country. The 
coal merchants have put down as their considered 
opinion that the members of our judicial sefvies 
are guided by . the evidence in a case and do not 
look to the probabilities of the case as ''do 
the deputy magistrates, which means they are guided 
by the rules of relevancy of evidence and tfee we^t 
oi evidence and not by hearsay and unbalatKied 
opinion. Well doi^, my coal rhendiaudtts and joint 
magktrates to wtom the of evidence are 

anathema! The depi^ ihai^jira^ tal^ the 

comj iithent^^ given'" 'ffeeiCDi ■■ flm'' 

Comnussion have Ibiiriid that judicial 
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service is undermanned and inadequately paid. Our 
Committee have recommended reduction of members 
and pay. They declare that the munsifs by general 
consent are. being paid more than an economic wage? 
Education and justice are the glory of the British 
Government. Take them away if you like! 

The deputy magistrates also have not been better 
treated. Reduction in number and pay to the extent 
of 4 lakhs a year have been recommended. Some of 
these members were hopelessly beaten in this Coun* 
cil on a resolution about amalgamation of the two 
Presidency magistracies. .They have recommended it 
now. 



Salaries of members 


Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur:— Thp 
Question before us is one o{ great difficulty. To the 
unthinking proud man in brief authority obtained by 
supporting Rs. 64 latkhs a year in salaries of Ministers 
the question is clear as day*light. Any additional 
small payment to poor members of the Council m§iy 
be an impediment in the way of large salaries of Minis* 
ters and other great men with :vhom lie all the patro- 
nage. To the humbler members of the Council > the 
decision of this question is a’difficult matter. When we 
matter find in all the democracies of the world, mem* 
bers of Parliament are paid, we are staggered. Self* 
sacriSce is a noble virtue, but it sometimes is not con* 
ducive to the public good. That is a good and sure 
foundation of a common wealth which is placed on the 
rock of enlightened self-interest. Every servant of the 
State must live. If the Council is to bt representative 
of the poor people of this country, the members will 
not be zamindars and wealthy men, but men who have 
to supprt themselves and their families by the sweat 
of their brow. If men in comfortable positions 
declare that others should sacrifice JJieir families for 
the country, one cannot but feel amused. Therefore, 
I must agree with Mr. Forrester that if you want to 
have democracy in India you must pay the members. 
If only the raiyats were elected to this Council as re- 
presenting raiyats and this Council wrere a truly 
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democratic body, all this noble talk about self-saciifice 
would be a matter of laughter. But the question 
in — is India fic to be a democracy? Excepting the 
few favoured constituencies for zamindars, merchants 
and 'graduates, none but raiyats ought to. be elected 
to this Council. But is that a’fact? Because that is 
not the fact we are discussing theiquestion. We are 
not yet a*democracy. The Council will in .ihe next 
twenty years be democratic and Bengali and Urdu 
and n*ot‘English will be. spoken ‘here and our Minis- 
ters wiibnot have to address Bengali-speaking mem- 
bers iri ungrammatical Bengali interspersed with 
English. Even Ssnskritic Bengali will be out of 
date. But to-day we are not that Council. This 
Council composed of Maharajas,! -Rajas, Rai Baha- 
durs, wealthy zamindars, lawyers, merchants, profes- 
sors and the like, is surely aristocratic and not demo* 
cratic. That was the state of things in England 
also. It was the Barons ofiEngland who forced King 
John to sign the charter at Runnymede. Later 
when the franchise was extended, it was the weafthy 
men who got themselves-elected by the votes of their 
tenants. Then there was no payment for members. 
It was infra dig for a member to be paid. But as 
soon ae England became a true democracy the mem- 
bers-ba^ to be paid. ’Tnat- is the story in all coun- 
tries. To this Council, -as constituted at present, the 
offer of a^ salary. is an insult. We cannot take it. 
Our suijjcessors will surely take it and do so without 
imptfttpitiaty. Bat wb cannot take it. One word 
utore. I find Maharajas, Rajas, Kumars and big 
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zatnindars and professors, who have beeil living in 
Calcutta before and after their election, have been 
taking Rs, to a day and also travelling expenses for 
going to their estates in the districts which they are 
supposed to repre.sent. Again, many truly patriotic 
gentlemen have taken above Rs. 3,000 as travelling 
and boarding expenses. These gentlemen and opu- 
lent and flourishing residents of Calcutta have been 
the loudest in their preaching of self-sacrifice. But it 
is the middle class gentlemen, mostly Muhammadans, 
who have no places of residence at Calcutta and who 
have to leave their professions and callings, which 
maintain their families, they are the real sufferers. 
I deeply sympathise with them. They are the demo- 
cratic element in this Council. I can only tell them 
your da^ will surely come. Now you are in the 
minority and you must imitate us, prosperous men, 
in making money as we do out of the State. Your 
day will surely come when the Ministers will be 
recruited from your ranks and the salaries will be at 
once reduced to reasonable limits, for these two 
things — reduction of the salaries of the high places 
and paying small salaries to the humble members — , 
go together. We, who are not democrats, are the 
ina]ority here. We shall certainly throw out the 
proposal of a salary which is derogatory to our 
honour, but I do hope as true aristocrats the affluent 
in^bers, who are noat making money . but erf the 
State, shodli cease from any practice which is not 
honohrabie them. 
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• Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur : — Yes« 
terday I was surprised at the heat of the discussion* 
andathe^great leniency shown by the ‘President who 
allowed. ‘even such* phrases' as base insinuations in 
respect of a meraber as parliamentary, a decision to 
which I do not object, for many'of«us;have’had worse 
epithets. used against us ; end I, for one, ’have never 
objected though I challenge anybody to jjfind any 
expressions like these in the ^voluminous 'record of 
iny sppeeches during’ the last two years. Many will 
probablysmile "at.'me as the injured innocent; but 
1 desire them to look at the reports and judge. You 
will presently - see 'how the 'Supposed great abuser 
behaves. A whole’day^was'spent- in absolutely use* 
less rhetoric- yesterday. We have much v.'ork to do 
and we.have done ; little. I rubbed >my eyes when I 
looked at the numerous resolutions standing in the 
names of the -injured Jnnocents of ’this Council. 1 
wondered whether most of them would not be 
pressed or would finally be modified to innocuous* 
ness. The first resalurion, which spoke of gentlemen 
and noble men living in their residences at Calcutta 
drawing Rs. lo a day, was witfidraw,n. The thud 
resolution spoke of an inquiry committee, but when 
the mbyer moved the resolution, he left out the de» 
maq.d for an inquiry and proposed a suggestive com- 
mittee. The Government, which delights in futilities, 
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at once accepted the* amended fesoJution. But the 
question is ; are we to sanction this piece of futility ? 
The whole country is speaking of the monies taken by 
the members of the Council and the Ministers. They 
speak of it more than they speak of the political 
prison srs. Are we going to burke the question? 
The injured innocents of this Council, in just indigna- 
ticn, become angry ; and in the words of the poet, 
they show a countenance like that of Durbasha with 
his flaming locks and a visage distorted with con- 
tortions. Now, Sir, we are here as the represen- 
tatives of the people. The people damand that we 
should do them service and not take any money 
improperly. I know that there are poor men 
amongst us who do not break the law and only take 
what is allowed by the law to the gazetted* officers 
and if they save anything, every gazetted officer 
does that. But what to speak of gentlemen and the 
noblemen who have re.^idences here and who take 
Rs. lo a day ? I tried my best to find an excuse 
for them, but in spite of my supposed ingenuity I 
could find none. 

The country demands that we s^uld be "pure ; 
it demands that there should be an inquiry into this 
matter, this very grave scandal.. We have opt been 
pure like 'Sita— even she, the purest of womankind, 
was obliged to go through the ordeal of fi^e by 
the most loving of husbands recorded ki history or 
ficth^n. twant to kn&w why should .there- not, be an 
inquiry, yffiy shbqld there be any ** W > ? it seem s 
to me that all these resolutions are simply intended 
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to burke an inquiry. I cannot accept anyone of them 
and they must, therefore, be rejected altogether. 
What right has the Govemmen’t to come forward of 
feown motion, to say that we should be a party to 
a futile suggestive committee ? (" Hear, hear.”) 

Why should we add insult to injury ? We must not be 
insulted by the Government. It anyone is guilty, we 
shall punish him We want a committee of our own, 
not a committee by our judges and our traducers. 
Why the Government should interfere in this matter 
we cannot see. Let them do so hereafter. But here 
the question is — Are we going to have this committee 
of futility ? I say — “ No, nothing of the kind what- 
ever.” 



Amus^sment tax bill. 


Roy Jogendra Cliunder Ghose Bahadur : — >I Jbeg 
to oppose the introduction of the Bill for new taxa- 
tion on its own merits and not as a protest against 
Government action as few members of this Council 
desire to do. I desire the Government to know that 
myself and go per cer»t. of those who may oppose 
this measure do so because new taxation is unjus- 
tifiable and not because they are against the Govern* 
meut. Let no prejudice be raised against this oppo- 
sition nor let the supporters of the Goverument be 
induced to support the measure on the ground that 
opposition to it means opposition to the Government. 
Speaking for myself, I am bound by my pledge to 
my constituency, the large body of grad'.iates of 

Bengal, that I would oppose new taxation. When 
the Reforms were inaugurated notwithstanding the 
jubilations of a few men who seceded from the extre- 
mist camp and formed themselves into self-styled 
moderates and whose expectations of large ralaries 
and honours were speedily fulfilled, the whole country 
knew that the immediate effect of the Reforms would 
be new taxation. I must say here that this has been 
the case from the most ancient times in all countries 
and British India is no exception. Whenever the 
Rings of England from King John downwards' re- 
quired money by taxation they would grant political 
privileges to tW people till the peofde Scania so 
strong that concessions^ from Rings wera not neces 
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sary. In India the same method, h followed, attaches 

* * 

no discredit or want of bona fidts to the Govern** 
inent. 

We do not object to pay any new taxes for the 
purjtoses of Government for necessary military ex« 
penses or for expenses for preserving law and order, 
but what we strongly object to is that the whole 
money extorted out of very poor people should be 
taken by the officials for the increase of their salaries, 
ThoJe that intend to support the Government should 
bear in mind that this is practically admitted by the 
Government without compunction or word of regret. 
The Englishman newspaper said the same thing. 
People in England should know that money is wanted 
for this purpose only. When they know that, I am 
sure the most anti-Indian among, conservatives will 
have sume searching of the heart. 

I am not one of those persons who would 
grudge Bengal’s quota for imperial purposes. It is 
useless, futile, to press for reduction of it. Reduc- 
tion depends not on the Government of India but 
upon the representatives of the other provinces who 
will all oppose Bengal’s claims to the detriment of 
their own interests. I am under no illusion upon 
that matter. But that ' amount Bengal can well 
spare. The questibn which 1 ask is why the cost 
of administration in Bengal should ^.ve increased 
nearly aoo per cent, since the partition. I ask the 
queatidh why could Bengal, l^ar, Orissa and Assam 
he g^erned, and much more efficiently governed 
than now by a Lieutenant-Governor with three 
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Secretaries on Rs. 3.500 a month, and why. Bengal 
alone now requires a Governor from the Peerage of 
Great Britain and six -Executive Councillors and 
Ministers and nearly two dozen Secretaries and 
Under'Secretaries. Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and AsSAin 
have been separated from each other and their, Ad- 
ministrations and their people are bankrupt ju^ to 
please the agitati?ig moderates who have all got their 
rewards. We all know how the administration charges 
have gone up to the ruin of the people. The salaries 
of the members of what are called the Indian Sei vices 
have been unconscionably raised in anticipation of 
the reforms. I should like to know why the salaries 
of Deputy Magistrates among whom I have a son, 
and all other services have been raised simultaneously 
with the Reforms. Only last year at the instance of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr an additional expenditure was 
sanctioned for rising salaries of persons some of 
whom of their small present salaries have been 
buU<j|||& tlA^^storied houses in the most expensive 
Calcutta and elsewhere. The additienal 
>;(i^pfi^l^u!re amounted to over Re. i crore 90 lakhs 
a year. Over and above this is the new additional 
expenditure on the Police. The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr 
told us yesterday that the net deficit next year 
would be about Rs. 90 lakhs. Did not the Hon’Ue 
Mr. Kerr knqw the fact and was it not his clear 
duty to us that the additional expenditure. , jfoi^ 
increase salaries . wquld have to be paidfby new 
tax<»$ Oxdcl not thA^ iixaeaae wait dfineyyAA*" ? 
Again he has in his • the adtfitton of one anna 
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!ti the rupee in the road cess. That means the ruin 
of all zemindars and tenants. Let the zemindars be 
ignored. The tenants will be ruined by such taxa- 
tion. They are unable to pay the chaukidari tax 
and there are mutterings of coming open defiance of 
the Government. We find fault with Mahatma 
Gandhi and the non-co-operators. But they are 
blind and deaf who consider that people arc forget- 
ful of the blessings of peace, protection and progress 
Avhich they enjoy under the British rule and un* 
reasonably follow Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatma 
Gand ji and his followers have taken advantage of 
the folly of t'^e Government and added to their 
propaganda impossible and impracticable conditions. 
The Government have driven the people to extre- 
^mities and are finding fault with them, because the 
only way in which they can give expression to their 
despair is by supporting Mahatma Gandhi. English 
people should not forget the rebellion;!^’ Wat Tyler. 
The Government leaves the people to option. I 
would ask the Government to cry halt before it is 
too late. I am sure any overt rebellion will be 
speedly washed away in a sea of blood and order 
restored by the irresistible might of England, a fact 
'to whidi some non-co-operators are blind. But I 
wish to know how you ban raise rao.iey out of a 
destitute people for the high salaries of the officials 
on a scale unheard of in much richer countries. 

'Now^l^eaking on the merits of the proposed 
new taxatmn on entertainment, it is said that it is to 
be found in other countries. But even the English, 
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man newspaper aad Mr. Pugh in this Council have 
pointed out that in other countries it is justified 
Only because the proceeds are earmarked for hos* 
petals and other beneficient purposes We shall 
have no bbjection if that is the case here.' But if 
the proceeds go to pay higher safarfes, the people 
must object. Mr. Pugh said the same thing, but 
added that the Government might appropriate equa 
amounts from the existing grants for these purposcl 
to supply its deficit consequent on the increase of 
the salaries. The late Mr. Pugh, who was n»y father’s 
friend and who was at his time the leader of the 
Europeans of Calcutta, would not have made this 
un-English devious suggestion. Readers of history 
know how the Roman Consuls and Emperors pro- 
vided public entertainments for the people at S' ate > 
expense. Readers of books on ethics and sociology 
know that public cheap entertainments are more 
effectual ir> keeping the people moral and peaceful 
than the police and prisons. Therefore public en- 
tertainments should not be lightly taxed. If only 
betting at the races and share market speculations 
which, one does not know why, have been excluded, 
were taxed, it would have received the support of 
every reasonable person, as it might save many 
man from ruin. Even so loyal an Association as the 
Anglo-Indian Association has opposed this taxation, 
though its representative has disloyally gone 
against his.own Association. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Kerr has told thait he had 
made retrenchnotents m all possible directions, and he 
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has told us what they are. He has cut down settle- 
ment proceedings which would benefit raiyats, and 
he has cut down expenses of the Public Works De- 
partment. This definition of retrenchment is rather 
novel. He might next year cut down educational 
charges and charges on medical relief. The pucca 
roads in the mufassal were all made 30 years ago 
and are falling Out of repair on account of such re- 
trenchment, and the villagers will relapse to their 
old condition of pre^British days. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Kerr’s idea of retrenchment is to cut down essen- 
tial expenses for the salaries of the officials Let there 
be no mistake about the fact, the truth of which is 
patent and which no sophistry can shake. When the 
Reforms were launched upon this uitfortunate country, 
the Goveriiraent in England and in India were not so 
foolish as not to arrange matters that the ordinary 
administration could not be carried on without fresh 
taxation. If that were so, it would be criminally foolish 
statesmanship. In fairnnss to the Government, I can 
not charge them with this tolly. Their unwisdom 
lay in the fact that they increased the salaries of the 
Imperial services by Rs. 3 crores and 75 lakhs in 
anticipation and took away the power of interfering 
with them from the new Councils. Even then the 
administration could be carried on without borrowing 
or new taxation. But tiie Government of Bengal, 
having a pr(;^r sense of fairness and justice, saw 
the nec^ity of increasing the salaries of the subor- 
dinate services, the constables and the menial serv- 
ants, who looked with green-eyed envy at the feast 
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supplied to the superior services. During the first 
year of the Government under the reforms an increase 
in salaries to the extent of over Rs. i crore and go 
lakhs, being the bed-rock deficit of the Hon'ble Mr. 
Kerr, has been sanctioned. Some of the increase hss 
been sanctioned by this Council, I must say with 
shame to myself and other members, but when the 
Government proposed these increases to the salaries 
without mentioning the fact to us that we ivould 
have to tax the poor people of Bengal only for these, 
what could we do but pass the estimates ? Now v/hat 
do we find? We have passed resolutions for providing 
medical relief and drinking water and primary educa- 
tion to the people. We are told point blank there is 
no money, they must wait till increased salaries are 
provided for. Tax the people for the increased 
salaries first and then we shall sec whether w’e can 
meet your demands for the primary needs of the 
people. Are there are no Europeans here, with whom 
lies the determining vote, to appreciate the gross 
iniustice and unwisdom of the course? We regret- 
fully look back to the days of the old stalwarts of the 
European community who guided the Government 
oiBicials and who were not guided by the latter., 'As 
regards the moderate members their only cdncern is 
with the salaries, but it must be mentioned that Sir 
Sturehdra Nath Banerjee and Mr. P. C. Mitter were 
parties to a memorial just before they got Ra. 6400O 
a y^ in winch it was stated that if an attetnpt was 
made by the Qoveminent of Bengal to kiipose fresh 
taxation on the p^ fbr pur|^s of earryinjg; on its 
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ordinary administration, snch attempt would be 
justly resented by the people, i call upon the Minis- 
ters in justice to themselves and the half dozen mem- 
bei*s of the moderate faith, whose only creed 'is t® 
support the Ministers and their salaries to be men and 
protest against the present attempt of the Govern- 
ment. 

[At this stage, the member having reached the 
timeMimit, had to resume his seat,? 
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Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur * t ^eg 
to oppose this Bill. This is more serious than the 
last Bill. The Hon’ble Mr. Ktrr has admitted in his 
opening speech that the bulk of the money raised 
by this tax will be from suits of small value, and 
though he was hiipself personally inclined that these 
small i^uits should be exempted, he could not do so 
because the object of the Bill Would then be frustra* 
ted. The Hon'ble Mr. Kerr is too frank and honest 
for a political!. So it is admittedly a tax on the 
poor. I asked him whether it was a fact that 
‘increases in salar which he got sanctioned last yeaf 
were more than a crore of rupees. 1 asked him whe- 
ther it was a fact that the proceeds would be ab* 
served by the increases, but this he did not deny. 
The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter got up and said that 
these increases had been de'ermined upon by the 
jM-eceeding Government and therefore they had 
no option but to carry them out. The fact, Sir< 
Stands th^e that these ta^ves are required for 
salaries. The fact cannot be disputed. The people 
of Bengal have every right to object to paying tax 
in order to provide larger salaries for their officials. 
Sir, I ask whether it was a fact that the Hon’ble 
Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea and the Hon’ble Mr. 
P. C. Mitter were parties to a memorial m which 
ft was stated that anew taxation to meet administra- 
tive charges would be bad^nd the people of Bengal 
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<would be justified in resenting it. I ask and ask 
again these leaders to say ho,w they can support 
■these taxes on the poor, adniittedly in order to meet 
administrative charges. Now Sir, looking at the 
merits of this Bill, on principle it is bad to tax 
justice. To make profit out of the administration of 
•justice is simply indefensible To make a larger 
profit out of it for administrative charges is still 
mq^e indefensible. That it is bad on principle has 
been admitted by previous administrators, and in this 
new Council, we, the helpless few here, are asked to 
sanction a tax which is on principle as bad as can 
be. Sir, you know very well thatlin the High Court’ 
'(Original Side) no ad valorem court-fee is leviable 
They have fixed small court-fees on suits of all 
values, even for suits of Rs. ip lakhs or Rs. 20 lakhs. 
'Why is it that the people of the moffussil should have 
a large tax to pay whenever they come to a court 
of justice, whereas the people of Calcutta have to 
pay a very small tax ? Why should there be a 
differential treatment ? The reason is apparent. 
Calcutta is the city of Europeans and they would 
not stand it, but in the muffassil the ‘poor raiyats 
.can be fleeced to any amount in any away. Sir, 1 
again say that this tax is bad on principle and 
(indefensable. This will raise discontent in the 
country and be a source of strength to the non-co« 
operators, who are already^ trying their level best to 
boycott courts. Now the boycotting of courts 
^ould be easier. 
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Kai Jogendrii Qiunder Ghose Ba^iadur j I hf vd' 
^een a diligeht student oi the histories of all countries 
but r have not yet Come across a sihgle instance in' 
which the people have been tasted three tibmes on* 
three subjects oh three successive' days. shall be 
told that you are being taxed by your own repre- 
sentatives' — by y'cur tfubted leaders, the Hon’ble 
Ministers. I shall be told that' these' taxes are 
required for increased salaries and that they ^are 
' required to fight the dread scourge of mhliaria. It is 
Divine Providence which asks y6u to pay' these taxes 
ungrudgingly. Do not be so unpatrihtib, sC dibloyal, 
so sacrilegious' as to object to the payment of 
I'hefd taxes; I should have beeh very gliad to be on 
the side of our' Hon’ble Ministers' and ofthtose fellow 
members, Who come from north and south,' from east 
and w6st, like those that came' to the piping of the 
pied piper of Hammelin and I do hope they will 
meet with the sonie fate. I do desire that Govern- 
ment should remember the saying of St. Paul that 
things should be done With decency a-nd pro,“er 
decorum and nbt in' a hurry. Now I am afraid the 
Government of Bengal is not properly advised by the 
lawyers. The questions raised by Colonel Pugh is 
nbt so easy of disposal, it raises' the quei$ition of 
great juristic importance. The HWblfe Mr. Kerr 
Was strictly right ih what he said, but he did not see^ 
Lha larger issues involved. The question ie this : 
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There has’ been' a devolutiofl of the' provinces; In 
the United States of ATnerica there are' different stamp 
laws, different court-fee laws, but a document stamp - 
t,ed properly in the fowa State ckn be properly received 
as evidence' in the State of New York', because the 
Central Government' has legislated that it should be 
So. Until the Central Govern'ment here doeS legislate 
that a documfeht ptbperly stamped in Bengal should 
be received as evidence in' othAr Provinces and Vice 
Versa, this Bill should not be passed. This is a 
quesdon' of jurisprudence which the' Government must 
take into' c'on^ideratioh:' A littlb' reading of law is 
Sometimes necessary. Now, s'peaking on the merits 
of this Bill, it is very easily said “ ihcrease the stamp 
duty.^’ I' do beliteve and indeed I have bfeen so told 
that these three tallies' have' been’ introduced because 
Govein'me'ot did not dare t6 put a direct tax upon' 
the people. They' thougt it was the easiest way. 
The pebple wbuld not be able to do without stamping 
documents' or when going to the courts. Therefore 
hon-co-operation' could be killed in’ thi!s way. I 
say, this is not a straight-forward course. 1 
believe that this has’ been recommended by certain 
very astute solicitors and barristers'. (A voice ; 
And vakils'?) Np, Inever by vakils Look at this 
(Question ? What does it mean ? You know in the 
course of loa years every property change.*? ’ hands. 
Some gentlemen here — some Rajahs and Maharajahs 
— rconside'r that their properties’ will allways re- 
main in the hands of th^ir children but they 
must pass' hands.' Therefore, it means' thjtt the’ 
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Government takes away 3 per cent, of the entire 
property of the land of the rich as well as of the poor. 
(A voice : Quite right.) Yes, but you must .clearly 
understand this fact that your property would not 
always remain in your family, that 3 per eent. of the 
property will be taken away and 3 per cent, 
for every 25 years in mortgages and sales. It will 
be about 12 per cent, in ,100 y^ars. Jt you want to 
pay this tax, appreciate this fact -and then you can 
vote, but do not vote like jdumb, drivep cattle. Ther^ 
.are various difficulties in this Act. Schedules are so 
made as when looked on the face of it there seems 
to be an improvement on the old Act, butlha\e 
calculated and found that they are exactly where 
.they were before, excepting that you say that you 
have made 50 per cent, increase everywhere. 

The difficulties and deficiencies of the drafting 
are many, but these may surely be removed by the 
Select Committee, but the man question remains — 
Should we have this Act and should we have thi? 
.tax ? Is it required for oqr purposes .? It is required 
.for preventing malaria or merely for improving sa,- 
laries : 1 am under no delusion’whatsoever. We shall 
have no money either for medical relief or for drink- 
ing water or for primary schools or for teqhnicaj 
colleges. We shall never have them, but we shall 
only have to pay taxes. Therefore, I strongly 
oppose this new tax and I do hope that it will be* 
^ejected. 





The MumicipAi. Bill. 

Rai Jogcndra Chunder Ghose Bahadur: — Sir, 

^ 1 was one of those who, with the Hon’ble 
Surendra Nath Batierjee, resigned our seats in the 
Calcutta Corporation when the Mackenzie Act was 
passed. He and 1 have been true to our promise not 
to enter the Corporation until that obnoxious Act was 
repealed, tt was, therefore, with great delight that 
I welcomed the introduction of the Calcutta Municipal 
Bill by Sir Surendra Nath, and to some extent I also 
participated in his triumph on the occasion. Sir 
Surendra Nath was pleased to ask me to help him in 
Carrying through the Council the contentious question 
•f communal representation, the question of mixed 
electorate and other contentious matters which were 
in the original Bill. I gave my humble and whole* 
hearted support to him, and the objections of my 
Muhammadan friends on the ground of communal 
representation were hopelessly beaten in this Council. 
Sir, it has been a |^eat disappointment to me for the 
shape that the Bill has now taken, and it is with great 
pain that I speak against a measure from which so 
much was expected and upon which so much thought 
and labour were .expended. 

My objections to the Bill are four in number. 
First, in the original Bill Cossipore-Chitpur and Garden 
Reach were not included, now it includes Cossipore* 
Chitpur, Garden Reach as well as Maniktala—an 
tnorraous area. Sir, even now the Corporation is not 
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in a position to meet its statutary obligations. We do 
not get filtered water on the first floor; unfiltered 
water not unseldom fails us ; was it wise to take the 
responsibility of this vast area upon you? You are 
all aware of the large debts of the Corporation and 
you are also aware that the Bidyadhari river is siU 
ting up and more than one crore of rupees will be 
required for our new drainage. This step of increa» 
sing the liabilities and obligations by adding to the 
town of Calcutta this vast area is fraught with 
very great danger to the population of this 
city. 

My next objection is that in the original Bill there 
was a mixed electorate ; now our Honb’le the Minister 
has withdrawn that and given us communal represen- 
tation — a measure against all principles of statecraft, 
a measure which will lead to great danger in the 
future both to Hindus and Muhammadans. I have 
already given my reasons for opposing it, "and I do 
not wish to dwell upon it now. My next point is 
that in the original bill there was a provision about 
preventing and regulating cow-slaughter. Our 
Hon’ble the Minister thought it right to take out the 
whole of the provision. It was before us as settled 
by the Select Committee. It has been taken away 
by the Hon'ble the Minister here, and with it has now 
been taken away the power of regulating the 
slaughter of cows and calves. Sir, 1 am not a master 
of words like the .Hon'ble the Minister, buc I can^teU 
him that this has gone deep into the hearts od tb# 
Hindu p^pl^ pf tins country. 
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My next objection \% .one upon wWch Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea has taken great pride, 
namely, one vote for oni man. I want one vote 
lor one man for the permanent resident population of 
Calcutta, but by the provisions of this Bill we have 
given votes to the fleeting population of Calcutta 
IV ho outnumber by ten times the resident popula- 
tion of this city ; you have taken away the control 
of the city from us; we, the Hindu and Muhammadan 
population, the resident population of the ' city, are 
nowhere, and w'e shall be swamped by the fleeting 
population of the other provinces, of other countries 
Japanese and Chinese; you have taken away from us 
our own city; you have taken away from us our 
capital city; w’e cannot feel the pride which you feel 
in our own ruin. Upon these grounds I say the Bill 
is a meance to the population of Calcutta. 
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Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur : Speakcf 
after speaker, and, last of all, Colonel Pagh, have 
asked the Hon’ble Member In charge of Irrigation fo 
answer the simple question whether the entire project 
should be placed before the Council for sanction } 
but no reply has been given. I have therefore no 
option left to me but to support the amendments 
1 do so after much thought and after consulting 
many persons whose opinion 1 respect. Sir, the 
Council has done heitherto nothing in a hurry. It 
must have been observed that i $6 amendments to 
the Budget have been negatived or withdrawn ; these 
amendments, if Carried, would have made the admU 
nistration impossible. My humble self and the 
‘majority of the members have co-operated with the 
Government to the best of their power. We have 
only made a reduction of about 33 lacs in the 
police grant. I can not support the grant. 

But I may give this assurance that, if the 
Government after consulting the committee, which we 
shall elect— a committee in which I shall try my best 
that the very best men of our body should be elected, 
recommend further expenditure as indispensable, we 
shall eartainly give effect to the' .recommendation 
if a supplementary grant is asked for. We are in 
no unreasonable mood of mind. We have struck 
off the grint for the Chief Justice’f house t we i.av# 
idone it with very great regret j and I may sky that 
n all other matters we supported the Government. 
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It is a question of Rs. 69,00^000, and the passing of 
this project will cripple the finances of Bengal for 
at least 20 years. Sanitation, education, medical 
Relief, win be at a stamlstil. The estimate is for* 
Rs'. 3,50,00,000; it may go up to Rs. 10,00,0000. We 
have been given broad hints that it will be neces» 
sary to impose a tax on the poor people of Bengal: 
they are not able to bear it and 1 say it will lead to 
disaster. I oppose this scheme with keen regret. Few 
members here know the part I took in the scheme 
when it was first conceived. Mr. Lees, the emineht 
engineer, was brought to elaborate it. The scheme 
then passed through the southern suburbs. It was a 
scheme so grand that it excited the admiration of 
everybody — it excited my admiration at least. After 
Mr. Lees left, the battle of the engineers began. Th<f 
subordinate of Mr. Lees, who should have loyally 
carried>out the scheme, tore it to piec<^ ; and for 16 
years this matter has not been carried out-, the fault 
lies not with us ^lut with other people; and these 1 6 
years were momentous years. It has changed the 
face of the world ; great European countries have 
become bankrupt and India is in a very bad way. 
Prices have risen threefold. The prices of land have 
risen eight^fold. ,Then there is the exchange. It is 
a very grave risk now to do anything by which it 
inay be said that we sanctioned the project. I ant 
not prepared to take the risk. Notwithstanding ttU 
this if I were satisfied that the s sheme was use! ^ 
I might have supported it because of its graqdeur 
jb^t there are many defects in it Tkq Qrit 
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defect IS that it may impede the drainage 
of half of Bengal. A canal with locks at two ends 
means a great impediment to the natural .drainage 
of the land. It is worse than railway embankments 
with their innumerable culverts and openings. A 
c'knal with two locks at two sides cannot allow 
water to flow into it. Thus half of Bengal would be 
water-logged. We know how good the health Punjab 
and Shahabad was and now they have become ve>ry 
mal.'irious ; but they have got this advantage there, 
that the lands, which yielded nothing before now 
produce bumper crops. But here in Bengal what 
advantage can we get with our natural drainage 
thus impeded? It will not add to the fertility of the 
soil. This is my first ground. 

* ‘ My second ground is this ; the cost now esti* 
mated is Rs. 3,so,oo,ooon Whatever anybody might 
say, we know how the estimates in actual working 
are always exceeded. In this case we all expect 
that it will not be less than Rs 1 0,00,00,000, or at 
least in any case not less than Rs. 6,0000000 or 
Rs. 7 ,00,00,000. Are we able to pay this amount ? 
We are not. No prudent householder would incur 
this risk ; It is undoubtedly a risk in any case. 

We are told the question is about the dredgers, 
If I remember, aright even in +his single matter of 
dredgers, Mr. Lees’ estimate, was Rs. 1 5,00,00 ; now 
it is Rs. i,ao,oo,ooo - eight times the original estiy 
roatd ; the dredgers have not been purchased. We 
want to know how the agreement stands. Ooverir* 
fni^t otight to octee forward to tell us in a straight 
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It is a question of R!>. 69,09,000, and the passing of 
this project will cripple the finances of Bengal for 
at least 20 years. Sanitation, education, medical 
relief, will be at a stamlstil. The estimate is for> 
•Rs. 3,50,00,000, it may go up to Rs. 10,00,0000 We 
have been given broad hints that it will be ncces* 
sary to impose a tax on the poor people of Bengal! 
they are not able to bear it and I say it will lead to 
disaster. I oppose this scheme with keen regret. Few 
iftembers here know the part I took in the scheme 
when it was first conceived. Mr. Lees, the eminent 
engineer, was brought to elaborate it. The scheme 
then passed through the southern suburbs. It was a 
scheme so grand that it excited the admiration of 
everybody — it excited my admiration at least. After 
Mr. Lees left, the battle of the engineers began. The 
subordinate of Mr. Lees, who should have loyally 
carried'OUt the scheme, tore it to pieces ; and for 16 
years this matter has not been carried out; the fault 
lies not with us but with other people; and these 16 
years were momentous years. It has changed the 
face of the world ; great European countries have 
become bankrupt and India is in a very bad way. 
Prices have risen threefold. The prices of land have 
risen eight<ffold. Then there is the exchange. It is 
a very grave rislc now to do anything by which it 
may be said that we sanctioned the project. I am 
not prepared to take the risk. Notwlthstandjiig aU 
this if I were satisfied that the s eheme was useful 
I might have supported it because of its grandeur 
l»Ut thgre are *nauy defects fn it. Thq fjnt 
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defect is that it m|iy impede the drainage 
of half of Bengal. A canal with locks at two ends 
means a great impediment to the natural drainage 
of the land. It is worse than railway embankments 
with their innumerable culverts and openings. A*' 
canal with two locks at two sides cannot allow 
water to flow into it. Thus half of Bengal would be 
water-logged. We know how good the health Punjab 
and Shahabad was and now they have become very 
mabtrious ; but they have got this advantage then?, 
that the lands, which yielded nothing before now 
produce bumper crops. But here in Bengal what 
advantage can we get with our natural drainage 
thus impeded? It will not add to the fertility of the 
soil. This is my first ground. 

, My second ground is this ; tl^ cost now esti- 
mated is Rs. 3,50,00,000. Whatever anybody might 
say, we know how the estimates in actual working 
are always exceeded. In this case we all expect 
that it will not be less than Rs. 10,00,00,000, or at 
least in any case not less than Rs. 6,00 00000 or 
Rs. 7,00,00,000. Are we able to pay this amount? 
We are not. No prudent householder would incur 
this risk ; It is undoubtedly a risk in any case. 

We are told the question is about the dredgers. 
If I remember iaright even in <'his •'single matter of 
dredgers, Mr. Lees’ estimate, was Rs, 1 5,00,00 ^ now 
it is Rs. 1 , 30 , 00,000 - eight times the original esti- 
mate ; the dredgers have not been purchased. * We 
want to 4 tnow how the a^eement stands. Govern- 
ment ougjht to- come forward to tell us in a straight 
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fof Ward manner, as is done in every business houses 
They ought to dome forward And show us the agree* 
ment and say i “Here is the agreement, here are the 
terms ; you pass the amount.” But they have not come 
to us in this fashiom They say: “We do rtot know 
^bat the scheme may ultimately cost,, but pass this 
•item aS a. part of the scheme.” 1 suppose no business* 
house or any',zamindar would approve of this course^ 
•Let -us have a straight -for *ward businesslike way of 
doing things. Bring in the Rs. 6,op,ooo or 7,00000 
and show it aS a separate item, not as part of the 
•scheme, and say : “We want this , money," and we 
. shall . never be so unreable as not to pass it. But 
. whyi,shoUild we ■ at all pass it without looking int« 
the agretunent that is not businesslike. 

, Npw, I have another objection. We ate re- 
^uked, to raise a loan. Ifor.njy part shall always 

• vote .against any loan or new tax that may be pro- 
posed here. As long as 1 am here, I should like to 

, .cut .'^un coat according to our cloth. No loans here 
why should Government go ipto loans? If we strike 
.out ' Rs, 69,00,000 we shall decrease our deficit by 
About half, and thereby Bengal, instead of being 

• bankrupt, will be solvent, and we s lall be able to 
pay for our doctors, for our gurus, and for our 
village roads and .tanks and other needs which are 
urgent, and for which. 1 shall put motions as soon 
.as I can. . Now,. Sir, I shall neAcr support a loan 
v4K>r a . tax ; come what may and however much my 
..action may .be .misconstrued, I shall never do it. 



Rbtrbnchmbnt committbb’s report. 


Roy Jogendra Chunder Ghoie Bahadur : I beg 
to support this resolution. The recommendations 
of the Retrenchment Committee are of so revolu* 
tionary a character, that one rubs his eyes to assure 
himself if he has read aright what he sees in. the 
report before him. 

Let us take one itwtance. Rupees 35 lakhs 
has been prop)esed to be reduced from the Education 
Depiartment. Allmost all the Government colleges 
and Zilla schools are proposed to be abolished. Sir 
I give clear notice to the Government and to the 
Council that if these iiarticular proposals*— *the 
abolition of Government colleges and schools — are 
given effect to, and if any substantial reduction is 
made from the Education grant, I shall resign and 
take this matter to the vote of the graduates of this 
country which, I know, will not be pleasant to the 
members of the Retrenchment Committee and the 
Government, should the latter adopt their recom- 
mendation in this direction. 

The Committee have proposed to reduce the 
salaries of judicial officers and also their number. 
This surely I did not expect from gentlemen dl our 
.nationality. Some of these gentlemen added Rs. 60 
lakhs a year to our financial obligations . by giving 
addit|Qi»l salaries tp thp men connected with ^vj) 
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Oourts— Hnen, who could, as one of the members told 
me, work without any salaries it nece^afy ! 

'fhe Agridulture Oepaftment, the Fishery 
Department, and other departments sre proposed to 
be practically abolished. An attempt was made 
last year in this Council to do the same by means 
of a resolution. 1 had my part in defeating it *and 
it was defeated by an overwhelming number of voteS; 
and an attempt haS again been made noW to do so 
by the Retrenchment Committee ; but 1 hope. Sir 
the House will not accept it. 

1 am of opinion that a day Should be given to 
us to Consider these matters in detail. I am sorry 
at the present moment I cannot Say what - part 
of the report we should approve and what part we 
should not approve. I do hope that the Government 
will give the Council an opportunity of doing so* 

Mr. Villiers has, in his respect for great men 
omitted to consider that lesser men also may do 
their duty to their country. Enthusiasm on the 
part of young men for great men is natural, but, Sir, 
hero-worship may go toe far. • Mr. Villiers does not 
seem to know that all the departments for the 
public good have been built up by generations of 
British statemen and administrators. Now, most of 
these departments are practically proposed to be 
abolished. I shall be surprised if any Englishman 
approves of any such measure. 

I must say here that it is the Indian officers, 
both Hindu and Muhammadans, who will suffer most 
if these reccommeiklations are accepted. How maiqr 
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mVihbers o{‘ the Imperial Services will suffer? It is 
the educated community which will be hardest hit. 

Finally, I wish to draw the attention of the 
Council to one fact, namely, that the Committee 
have proposed a reduction in the number of Ministers 
instead of proposing a reduction in their salary. 
They made a similar attempt in this Council, and, 
though defeated by an overwhelming vote, they 
have done the same thing here. Further comment 
is unnecessary. When the day pomes they will be 
properly criticised. A great tnajority of the re* 
commendations will have to go, but We must hafU 
a say in the matter. 



Dacca training college. 

Rai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur : The 
hiterest in education shown by certain members of 
the Council in resolutions and in bringing bills and 
withdrawing them is very interesting indeed. These 
gentlemen place others in a very great difficulty. 

A regards this resolution, the desire of Rai Dr. 
'Haridhan Dutt Bahadur for economy is very com- 
mendable, but what does he know of the Training 
School at Dacca, and why does he wish to abolish 
it ? Why does he talk about it is this hall ? For 
the province of Bengal which is larger than Ger-- 
many, two training colleges for teachers are not 
much, are not one too many. But I must give Rai 
Dr. Haridhan Dutt Bahadur what is his due. His 
observations about the Board tor Intermediate 
Education ate justified, Inough he did not know 
what they are concerned with ; they are not con- 
cerned with intermediate schools. But I asked the 
Government how many schools are there? how many 
High Schools are there-, are more than 3 or 4 under 
the Dacca University? And is it worth while having 
an institute and an expensive Intermediate Education 
Board for these 'few? But it may be said that this 
Board is an experiment, an example. First let us 
fee how it works, so that when we have a Board at 
Calcutta we may have something, some exam* 
f\t to follow. Beyond that the Intermediate Board 
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of Education at Dacca seems in my humble judg* 
ment a superfluity. 

With this mediflcationll submit that the Dacca 
Training School should not be abolished, but that 
the Government should take into consideration the 
observations made by Rai Dr. Haridhan Dutt 
Bahadur about the Board of Intermediate Education. 



Imprisonment for solicitation. 


Roy Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur : I sup* 
port the amendment of Mr. Yilliers. I will not re7eat 
his arguments which are cogent enough. Speaking 
for myself, I cannot kick at a helpless poor woman 
• not even for the sake of morality. Mercy is higher 
than any canon of morality that we know of. The 
poor unfortunate woman has been the temptress 
. from ancient times. Eve tempted Adam out of ^he 
Garden of Eden. The celestial fairies are supposed 
.to have tempted the great Rishis of old. Even the 
great Buddha w'as supposed to have been tempted. 
Woman' — the t empress ! It is the male in the uni- 
verse of life that adorns himself with all fineries, with 
songs and dances to tempt the female — the glory of 
the female is motherhood. It is sometimes forced 
upon her by the stronger male. In the case of the 
woman there is the glory of motherhood but in the 
case of the man there is only lust. Sir, woman — the 
temptress I She. is to be sent to jail for soliciting \ 

1 can never be a party to that. I know of a great 
roan now dead*who seduced a very respectable girl. 
In his old age he became virtuous and deserted her 
He told me that she came to his house with tears 
in her eyes and asked him not to desert her but tlus 
saintly person said that he resisted all temptatkni* 
He did not yield to scdicitation, 
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Sir, do you know which sort of woman solicits ? 
It is the woman ruined -and deserted by man', forced 
for her bread to stand beside her door and tempt 
man by her beauty. She has no bread at home. 
Probali>ly -her child is starving and ft is only that 
which makes her undergo this humiliation of going 
through the streets soliciting, t cannot conceive of 
a sadder spectacle than that. I would not, indeed 
I cannot further describe the heartlessness of those 
who attempt to send to jail such a weak and bread** 
less woman. 

The dangers of such a provision as this are s* 
great that I wonder how any one can support it. 

The amendment rejecting the provision for 
imprisonment jor solicitation teas carried — Ed. 



l^ar |6geqiira Ctiunder Ghose Bahadur : I beg 
^'"si|ip|}d;t thh ^fpehdpient *1 read this* morning in , 
(Life ne>ysp 9 pers that the Governor af Madras said 
^Hat^the &)[adjras Goifhcillors »rere in deepest gloom 
arid J:hey are fall of pe$simisin bee;’ use of their 
imminent . bariknjptey. Sir, we in Bengal have 
displayed no sijch pessimism, Vfe have taken oqr 
pourage in bbth oijr hands. Wp have accepted the 
^act that we have a huge deficit and we are deter* 
pnined to act iq spite of it. Jn that view, Sir, we arp 
determined that we shall strike oqfe at least one prore 
of rupees and put Bengal on het f-'et. In that view, ' 
feir, we hav« struck oqt Rs. 23,50,050 from the police 
grant There is no difgculty whatsoever in going 
isa’ck on the actuals of 1 920-2 1, The Indian 
Moderate rj^ewspapers and certain Anglo-Indian' 
pewapa'pers have all condeirined the partition of the 
district. have been 'given responsibility for the 
progress pf this Country. We are working for the 
gdoid of the people, ft is true that certain people, 
a Very small coterie, have succeeded in dismissing 
Mr. P. L, Roy, but evpry impar*'ial person must 
hkve observed that a number of motions against the 
pfop^ working of the administration have been 
rejected. We desire to co-operate with the Govern- , 
inent and nbt to Itnpei^e its actions, but we desire, 
wri are here, to crirry on great and beneficial reforms 
foif^the good of put people. Otherwise our presence 
heii^ is rinne!^essary. ’ Therefore, Bir, I have thought 
th^t the parritiori of htym^riririgh, the partition 
pi and thp Grand T^nk Cana! 
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should be opposed. We have dene nothing to let 
ahybody suppose that ,we do not wbh to help the 
Grovernment. Tbcug^ they disagree with us, they 
should net minister^awc our action. In the very first 
motion before this Council, I was loudly abused by a 
Certain Englishman because 1 carried a motion for 
medical relief against the votes of the Government 
party, but I am glad to say that the same Englishman 
has become one of my best friends »nce then. 1 
do not know what the Government will do, but the 
Government ought to be aware that any hc^ of 
relief from Gclhi is illusory, having regard to the 
fact that there are the Russo*Arfghan trea,ty and the 
mutterfngs of thunder from the North-West. Every 
right* thinking Indian should feel it his duty to stand 
by the Government and to support it in its effort to 
meet the menace, if any. Sir, please don't make the 
people, of Elengal bankrupt. You may be <)uite sure 
that no Council will be able to pass any measure of 
new taxation and you may be quite sure that any 
measure of taxation will make Bengal absolutely 
disaffected. It was Bengal, by the help of which 
the English conquered the whole of India, and I wovdd 
give you the assurance that if Bengal is properly 
governed, Afghans, Russians and Frontier Muham* 
madans wilt again be beaten with the hefp of the 
Bengalees. Please don!t make Bengal bankrupt or 
disaffected. 1 say therefore that thb unnecessary luk* 
ury kt least for the present should not be indulged hi, 
T'A# for the partition ef 

re/eett^r^Md, , ' , ' ^ 



AgRIC; LTI RAL DEPARTMENT. 


Roy Jogendra Chandra Ghrse Bahadur : I have 
to oppose these motions. I think that we have to 
bear in m’nd that our Government should not te in 
a bankrupt condition ; and therefore, we should try 
our very best to reduce the items of expenditure in 
the Budget ; but I am a afraid that with regard to 
Agriculture not, a pice should be reduced. Have those 
gentlemen who have proposed thii reduction any idea 
as to how the agricultural work is done in the United 
-States? Have they any idea of what amount of money 
they spend ? Tne money spent on Agriculture is 
is spent for the improvement of the agriculture 
of an empire — and Bengal is an empire ; though Bengal 
may not be nearly as large as the. United States. Do 
we know the work they do? They have got not only 
research stations, but the rc.‘=ults of research are 
brought home to every cultivator by officers of the 
States. Have we got a machinery of that kind 
here? I hope that as long as i am here, 1 shall 
bring before you the system that prevails in Ametica 
and 1 do hope tKat a portion of it. at least, should l)e 
adopted in this country. It may be that you canno;;. 
adopt their expensive methods, because the United 
States is a very rich country; bf!t something must be 
4ooe and much bore than what is now being done. 
I kno# that the work di tlm Agriediturai I>epi;imb|t 
b pegvded as very unsaiisfe^tory by the 
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this country, not with? tanding the .glorious accounts 
about Indrasail and otlier seeds. I know that every 
farm of the Department is a losing farm. 1 repeatedly 
asked, when I was a niember of the Legislative Council 
before, the Agricultural Department to run at least 
one farm on a commercial basis and to show the peo- 
ple of Bengal that profit could be made by improved 
agriculture. What they now find is, not i profit but that 
, great deal of loss is incurred in the farms. Therefore 
people are very dissatisfied and that is the reason 
w'hy not a single man would take to agriculture. I 
read in the papers that a Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture said that a Bengali young man could make 
a decent living on 50 bighas of land •, and he gave a 
very glowing account of Agriculture. Many young 
men took to^ it and failed. What does Mr, Smith 
say to that ? It is desirable no doubt that a • large 
number of people should take to Agriculture, but 
tliere are defects which should be remedied. 
Then the representatives of the people will see that 
.something practical and good is done by the’Agri- 
cuUvrral Department. But I shall be the last person 
t.) cat one pice from the grant foT the AgribultTal 
Department; on the other hand I would like' <5o double 
So that we might adopt some of the ntetho#, of 
^the 
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Roy Jogenflfa Cbunder Gliose Bahsidur s I have 
,.tSe dUagreeaWe tas'c of having to oppose this 
a niiid.natit. Is it known to the gentlemen who 
are trying to abolish the Fisheries Department that 
ihere is. no civilized coontry in the world, in which 
there is not this department? Do they know that in 
the Empire of Austria it was the Fisheries Depart# 
ment that was the most lucrative department in the 
whole Empire? Do they know how the fisheries of 
this country may be developed to the great and 
lasting benefit of the country? Do they know that 
in every State of the United States of America there 
is a Fisheries Department ? My friend Babu Kisliori 
Mohan Chaudhuri said that the Fisheries and Agri- 
culture Departments in England are one. They 
may, be one in some countries. Is that a reason for 
,p.bol|«hing it ? N iw, Sir, one of these, gentlemen has 
said that if ours is a civilized Government, we must 
have a Fisheries Department, but the reply Was that 
WC are not .a civilized Government and we should 
not ha’^e one. JIow, Sir, if we, poor people, are to be 
,trotjbled b this fashion, I shall be very sorry indeed 
The mtion fer the abolition of the department 
lo^t bn ! snbpeqtiently on the Retr ement . Com 
'^i^ted.sreeomfftentldtion Goveriimeni aboiiihedjk’ 



Police gkant. 


Pai Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur : Yester* 
day I Mas not quite well and therefore! left the 
meetin ; before the amendments on the police grant 
were discussed. I Was surprised to find that every- 
one of these amendments was withdrawn, and then 
I knew that the objc ct of a certain comtnnation was 
simply to defeit the survey and settlement procee- 
dings, to prevent the addition to the cadre of 
munsifs and deputy magistrates and to abolish 
of the post of the Additional Legal Rememb- 
rancer, Mr, P. L. Roy. This increasing expenditure 
on police is a sore point with the people of this 
country. It is M'ell known that the people of this 
country are not in great love with the police. I know 
very well that ^without the police our lives and pro- 
perties are not safe. The first great work of the 
British Government was to restore peace and order in 
a country which never knew them before, but the 
police unfortunately has become unpopular and the 
increasing expenditure on it is greatly disliked by 
the people of this cointry. Before an increased 
expenditure is sanctioned, it is theboanden*duty of the 
Government to satisfy the people that without that 
increase peace and order cannot be restored, There 
was a tune when anarchy was life and one eoidd 
understand that there shodld be an increase^ In the 
eStablishihent But now there is {^found peace ii) 
the 'dout^v notwithstanding Mahatma Oaiufiii iod 
the tvm^co -operators, “ Oar Govetnment is- deceived 
by the goHcdr iiev!dr ,,fancy^ ^ mcwnent W 
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Beii^al there should be any breach ol the peace or 
any anarchical Crimea againr Why should there be 
this ekiraofdinary increase in the police expenditure 7 
^ou have given us some sort of representatives to 
help you in the Government of this country. Please 
give them a chance and see whether they can be of 
any help to you in keeping the peace of the land. 
Now, if we, the representatives of the people, sano* 
tion this increase in expenditure we ahall certainly be 
Vfry unpopular. We want to be in the confidence 
of our people, and therefore I think that this in* 
creased expenditure should not be sanctioned. 
Govemnysnt will have to make a very strong case 
for it. Every year increased expenditure on the 
police cannot be tolerated, especially when we find 
that we have got no money for medical help to the 
poor, when we have no money, to pay to the gurus 
%nd teachers, when we have no money for pure 
or any sort of drinking water in the land. This in* 
crease in. the police expenditure cannot be tolerated. 
We s^ll try our best to cut down, the expenditure 
so that we may get money for medical help, for pure 
drinking water and for gurus and teachers. We are 
bound to have these things, and, if we cannot so* 
curtail our expenditure as to get these things, 1 think 
our presence in this Council is simply superfluous. 

1 therefore submit that this proposed grant of Rs. 
23,32,700 shoidd be struck out. 

Tk* metsoH for strikiifg oui tho grunt was 
Suisegumily howtyar notwithstanding 

^otht of Bhadur Jogmdra Chunder 
Gimamot^^o/ fha pafkddr mwd^s eon^nod omd‘ 
rottortd > 



ReCORO of RffiHTS. 

Rai Jogendra Chupder Ghose Bah»dui ; I havff‘ 
to oppose this motion. But before I do so, J have 
very reluctantly and with very great rpgret to reply 
to certain very injurious observation^ made against 
me on the last opca^on when I was here, by lily. 
Ajoy Dutt, the son of an illustrious p^Ujot and leader. 

I wopid not have to make this reply pow but /or the 
closure that was used then. Mr. Dutt said that f 
^as a non'CO'operator. I was not, and | am not ip 
the ranks of the Moderate^ whose leaders 15 year^ 
ago Were the orginators and suportprs of the boy- 
cott movement, which sent hundreds of } qungmen tq 
the gallows, to imprisonment and to the Andamans. 
On that occation I was thanked both by the supreme 
and the local Governments for my action. It is 
enough for me to say that 1 am npt a no-co'opera^ 
tor nor a moderate. I belong to no such party. •But I 
hold the good ?nd the welfare of this province above 
all interests except those of morality. 

Now, I come to the main subject. The British 
Government is not nowadays credited with much" 
goodwill towards the people of thjs country. But vk 
this matter of record*of'rights it has acted up to its 
highest traditions of safeguarding the rights of the 
poor people pf Bengal. Everybody knoyrs thi| 
rights of tenants have been preserved by the Regula- 
tions of 1793 and by the Tenancy Act. We know 
frliat grpai good the British Oavemment bat idone < 
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the poor tenants of the country. The record-of-righfs 
is the greatests of these beneficent acts. Sir, I am 
myself a landlord entitled to be elected to the Coun- 
cil *of State, t have suffered personally on account 
bf these settlerderit proceedings— have suffered 
much loss. It is not y^et forgotten how Sir Nicholas 
B iatson Elell most uitjiistly abused in the Qaaette my 
lather and Sir Ashutosh Chaudhuri in connection 
tritlf tnese proceedirigs. Biit notwithstanding that 
I am bound to say that the record-of-rights 
is a ‘most beneficent act. It safeguards the 
rig'it of tenants^ and I can safely say that it is a very 
great advantage to the landlords also. It iS only 
the shortsighted landlords that oppose the record-of- 
rights. But the time is coming — within the next ao' 
vears — when these benches and chairs Will be occu- 
pied not by the landlords’ but by the tenants' repre- 
sentatives. And then they will begin to' ask — what 
are yoUr rights — the rights of the landlords? And the 
landlords will be very glad to have a reCord-of-rights 
at that time. 

There is another matter. In most of the districts 
there has been a record-of-rights,— only a few 
districts remain. And why on earth should the 
Operations be stopped in these districts ? Here is Raja 
Hrishikesh Laha, one of the largest zemindar in the 
district of the 24-Parganas and Khulna and here am 
I, a poor zemindar — and we are both of Opinion and 
that not for a single day should the proceedings of 
tthe recorij'of-rights be stopped in these districts 
Do those gentlemen, who have spoken about Khulna 
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Jcno w that th^ record-of -rights is in o^eratio-i Just 
now in that distrct? The iarge pro^jerties of the 
Lahas are being svirveyed. Large i^umbers ot 
officers and other rneu have been employed. "I? 
this to be stopped? Somebody ^aid — these are 
only temporary men, let them gp. Temporary 
men , have no riglits, and so they niust go 
away and ?tarvp 1 Very gopd ! But ijobody 
would approve of this sort ojE thing. Government 
jemploys a large number of Amins and pther officers 
They cannot bp turned out in a day. Government 
knows how they are to be employed. Soine,- 
body said— why have you taken up yrork in four 
districts ? Do you know why ? The work has been 
eompleted in other districts and where are these 
men to go? After the records are made and the 
disputes settled, the surveyors should go to other 
districts. Lthink in this matter Government has 
every right to the supp)ort of every member here. 
As regards economy, nobody can suggest where the 
economy is to be applied. I think it would be 
enough for the Hon’ble Member in charge to say 
that he would see that the utmost economy is exerr 
^ pised. That would be quite enough. Nobody can 
point out how economy is to be evcercised. Economy 
is very good, but how is it to be effected? 1 think 
the motion that has been brought here should not be 
supported. 

TAe motion for stopping the Survey Seiilpg 
jmfhi proceedings was defeated. — Ed. . 

/if” V- V 



Increase of rent op utbandi ryots. 


Rax Jogendra Chunder Ghose Bahadur : — When 
f came here this morning, J was prepared to support 
the amendment that five times the rent should be 
the prenxium. Since then, i had half an hour’s quiet 
time to think Qver it and I see now that there is ab- 
.soluteiy no reason or justice in the demand of * the 
landlords that thei;ie should be any premium paid. 
•Sir, the section as it is, runs thus : — 

“In making the determination of the sum to be 
paid as rent, the ojBficer shall calculate the average 
,of the amoupt that ' was actually paid or payable as 
fent for the Jand during the ' previous six years and 
.shall ordinarily declare the sapie a$ the sum ‘to be 
paid as rent". 

W^’at m,ore can the landlord demand ? What 
.right has he after this to demand a premium ? Und.er 
section 40 of the Tenancy Act when rent is com- 
muted from produep rent to money rent, no premiuxn 
has to be paid. I am myself a landlord apd I am 
not a socialist, but justice should be done. We 
ought not to make Bengal another Ireland. We 
must do justice, justice first, justice second, and 
justice last. If you get the proper rent on commu- 
tation, what right have you to get a premiunt in this 
case, when you do not get a premium under section 
40 when produce rent ia commuted to money rent ? 
ft is the same thin^ here and it is nothing more theti^ 
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a comAutation of produce or money rent to a fair 
rent. And what is the fair rent 7 The average 
rent which has been paid for the last six years is the' 
fair rent accofding to the proposed law. ^t really 
takes my breath away to hear that the landlord 
shouM in justice get three or even five times the 
existing rent. What right has the landlord to get 
this premium? I am fully oonscious of the fact 
that this Council is landlord* ridden ? But I demand 
that every one of the landlords here should be just^ 
You must be equitable and just. Selfdnterest makes 
us blind, but blindness leads to ruin. You must re- 
member that the day is coming when the tenants of 
this country will dominate this Council. Now 
they do not know their rights but they will know 
their rights some day. (Raja Reshik»*sh : you and I. 
will not be here). 

Yes, you and I may not be here, but then we 
must look to the day when the landlords shall have 
to ask justice from the tenants. Now we are to see 
that we do justice to them. Therefore, Sir, I submit 
that the landlords have no right whatsoever to de- 
mand any premium. 

The motion for granting a premium to the land- 
lords was carried notwithstanding Roy Bahadur 
Jogendra Chunder Ghose’s opposittan.—Rd. 



Extention of reforms to Darjeeling. 


Roy Jogendra Chunder • Ghose Bahadur: I beg 
to support this resoluliom I do no wish it, to go 
forth to the world that this ouncil of Bengalis 
(^■scribed the Bhutias and Tibetans as mete Danui 
T^allas. That expression should never have been 
Used. We Behgalis ought to know what a debt of 
gratitude we* owe to the Tibetans-, when Buktiar 
Khiliji conquered Bengal and destroyed the books of 
Bengal and Bihar, most of what remained were 
taken to Tibet and they are still to be found 
there. The civilization of Tibet was in no way 
inferior to the civilization of India and the Tibetans 
at one time ruled over Nepal and a very large part 
of Bengal. That fact should not be forgotten. The 
fact that Atisa Dwipankara, who hailed from 
Bikrampur, went to Tibet should not be forgotten as 
also the close relationship that existed at the time 
between Tibet and Bengal. Next, as to the main 
question on the merits of the case, the best thing 
would be to give the Tibetans a seat in this Council 
and also to the Gurkhas andLepchas another seat. 
We should like very much that the Gurkhas and 
Lepchas should begin to come to the wider life of 
India. From this large view of the matter, 1 do hope 
that the Government should include Darjeeling and 
also extent to it the privilages of communal repre* 
sentation which have been extended to the Muham* 
madans. If this view is taken, I am a sure even the 
Dandi-wallas of Darjeeling will not object. 



|*residential address of.Roy Bahadur Jogendr^ 
Ohundar Ghose while presiding over the 
Teachers' Oonferenoa at the Unir 
versity Institute. 

J deem a great honour to have bean asked 
to preside over this conference of the teachers of 
Bengal. I have acted as a teacher in night schools 
Jn an amateurish way. But 1 am conscious of ihe 
sacred work done by men whose vocation in life 
is to teach the youth of a country and Ijead them 
to knowledge and noble life. I desire tq have the 
honor to be counted among the friends of gentle? 
men w'hose calling is the highest that a good m in 
pan have. 

I know hqiy ill-paid >,QU are, with what diffi- 
culty you keep yqur head above the waters, bow 
after 5 hqurs strenuous work, which taxps a man’s 
brain, lungs and patience to the utmost, ipany of 
you have no leisure but have to work as private 
tutors, mornings and pvenings. Again those of you 
who do not work ip Government schools have nq 
pension to expect when disabled by sicknes or old 
age and have further the risk of being turned out 
any time by thj? authorities of your schi^ol. This 
state of things must change. . You should have 
higher salaries, pensions and provident fqnds and a 
more secure tenure of office. The resolutjons that 
are {nresently going to be moved to somp extent wilj 
meet your wants. You ^e aware that I mpved a 
jresolutiqn in the Council for the establishment 
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the Board for Secondary JEducalion which WR5 
parried. The Hon’blp Mr Probjiafe.Chundcr Mhra 
pur education Minister, will shortly introduce a bill, 
for giving effect to that resolution. He will, 1 hope 
earn your gratitude by generous provisions about 
your pay, prospects, security and pensions. If your 
humble friend in thp Council you may rest 
certain that he shall do all that is possible for him 
to do. Your resolution about publication and sale 
pf 'books has also my fullest support. 1 recognize 
the fact that teachers may well be entrusted with 
the work of compiling text books for High Schools 
The text-book Committee should be composed mainly 
pf teachers of High Schools. 

So much for yourselves. I should also speak 
on this occasion on some of the burning questions 
about education now agitating the public mind. 
The first is that of national education. To be sure 
national education is the only education that the 
youth of a country should have. But what is na- 
tional education? The distinction between national 
schools and Government schools is made only inr 
independent countries. We are a dependent people 
and the national funds raised by taxes are con- 
trolled by a foreign Government. That being so 
unless the people can by imposing voluntary taxe^ 
upon themselves raise 2 to 3 crores pf rupees a year 
for education, they can not ignore the institutions of 
the Government. The Governm»‘nt itself will be 
very glad to throw the burden on the people. That 
js one reason why tyc have got thp refornis and the 
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Indiani Education Minister has to recommend fresh' 
taxation for njoney for education. This phase of 
the matter should be considered by the advocates of 
national schools. Education \vil^ cease in this* 
country if Govwnment grants are rejected. 

Again within the course of next six months 
there will be legislation giving full control- of edu-' 
cation to the elected representatives of the people 
and you may have national education. But you 
must remember the nation consists of a majority, of 
of Muhammadans. We shall have Swaraj ih educa-' 
tion. put what kind of Swaraj will it be with the 
clash of races, creeds and! languages? The: patience, 
the forbearance, the ervlightenment and the self-^ 
sacrifice necessary for orderly progress for Swaraj 
are very great, 'the first conflict will be about a 
common- language. 

This brings me to the next question and that is 
the question of teaching, in- the vernacular, k must 
be admitted by every body that a boy should ac-' 
quire knowledge through the medium of his mother 
tongue. I for my part would like to have all the text- 
books of European science- and philosophy, history 
and political and social science translated into Ben- 
galee- and to see our boys acquiring knowledge 
through- them. But the books do not exist at pre-' 
sent. Again the question is, is Western culture ne-' 
cessary ? By Western culture 1 mean methods of 
progressive science, philosophy, politics- and socio-' 
logy. People forget mathematics can be only one,- 
ehem^y and astronomy, as distinguished fronv 
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alchemy and astrology of aftcient countries, can not 
be different for different countries. Even modern' 
philosophy and experimental psychology can not 
fje different for different countries. It does not 
■matter in yrhat language they are learned. They 
must be" learned in English for convenience for the 
present. But surely the day is Coming ■when they 
would be learned in the mother tongue of the boys. 
But what is the mother tongue' of Indians. Even 
the Muhammadans who are the majority in Bengal 
would not have our Bengalee, they .vt'ould have 
Urdu or the Urdu-mixed Bengalee they speak. It 
impossible lO Convince them that they should agree 
to have Bengalee as the medium of instruction. So 
if we insist upon the vernacular of Bengal and it be 
decided by the vote of the majority of the popula- 
tion, we may have Urdu and Bengalee may pass 
away. It is a contingency I shudder to contem- 
plate. 

Further we must remember from a political and 
national point of view if it were possible we should 
have one language for all India. Lokemanya Tilak 
thought the adoption of Hindi as the common- 
language for India was indispensable for Swaraj. 
The late justice ^aroda Charan Mitra established 
a society for the? adoption of the Nagri character by 
all Indians. The only possible solution seems to be 
that Urdu which is very similar to Hindi with Nagri- 
characters should be adopted by all Indians.* That 

' ^ The Indian National Congress has lateljf 
decided that Hindi veith either Hindi or Urdit 
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seems to be inevitably for Northern India. But is 
modern Bengalee of Hem Chunder and ftabindra 
Nath and Bankim Chunder to pass away ? 
can not agree to it We Bengalee-speaking Hindus 
of Bengal should so enrich the Bengalee language 
that it may be wilingly accepted by different classes 
in Bengal. It is a fact not very well-knoWn thal 
many Bihary gentlemen Jearned Bengalee in pre- 

‘vr 

partition days because of the excellence of Bengalee 
books. The Hindi theatres of Calcutta are not “Wel- 
come to me. The rich managers of Hindi theatres 
by their magnificint accoutrunents have thrown 
the Bengalee theatres in the shade. We are ima’king 
way for other leoples in e\.er) deiartmcnt of life. 
But our literature still cccuf ies a pre-eminent j osi- 
tion in India. Let our authtrs so enrich it, let our 
theatre-managers so endeavour that in time Bengalee 
.may be fashionable as a language for all India. The 
result will depend upon the Bengahe Hindus being 
able to maintain their pre-eminence among the jeo- 
ples of India. If they give way to other peoples, 
there is no hope for their language. 1 hope 
they will not make way for others. In the mean- 
time the conflict of languages should jnot he mad.e 
an issue of a fight of between peoples .of different 
classes and creeds. Let us pause and consider and 
.not hurry in this matter, jl love the Bengalee lan- 
guage quite as much as most people but I am ap* 

script should be the common language of Indta^ 
The Hindi and Urdu of /ndia are practically 
language-^Bd^ ' 
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.pwehensive of the consequendbs of a premature con« 
Hict. 

Tlie next question is that of vocational Indus* 
tjrial training in high schools. People use the word 
vocational but do not understand its meaning. It 
means the training for an industrial profession which 
a boy is intended to adopt in after life. In that 
sense training in smithy work or weaving is out of 
place in a school attended by boys of the Bhadro* 
logue classes. They in all European countries do not 
take to these professions. Wny poor Bengalee Brah* 
mins, Kayasthas and Vaidyas shonld be forced to 
Jearn these professions which they will never adopt 
111 after life I can not understand. I have spent all 
my life in endeavouring to improve the industrial 
position of my country and I know something about 
our condition and the conditions prevailing in other 
countries. In no country in the- country in the world, 
for the matriculation classes an industrial training 
is insisted upon. Again the half starved High 
Schools can ill afford lo pay for these additional 
classes. Our patriotic lawyer friends in the Coun* 
4 :il who never had anything to do with industries 
should pause and consider. 

Last of all, I.have to speak to you of a matter 
which I consiaer as of paramount importance. 
The reason why we are going down in the struggle 
for existence against the stronger peoples of other 
provinces and are being ousted by them in the 
mills, in carpentry, in smith’s works, as masons, as 
jitters, as chauffeurs and laistly a$ mujffassil vendors 
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and buyers of goods, is e our inferior physique aiikJ 
capacliiy for hards'hip. It is for this reason that 
Muhammadans are about 85 p. c. of the cultivating 
classes of this country. It is for this reason alsg 
that even the stronger Muhammadan cultivator is 
requiring the help of the still stronger and hardier 
Urias, Sonthals and upc'ountry men in agriculture. 
7 ’he improvement of our physique is therefore of 
infinitely greater importance than any other matter. 
When I was in the Senate, I had a scheme for com- 
pulsory physical training for boys passed by the 
Faculty of Arts but the resolution was lost by one 
vote in the Senate on account of the opposition of 
the so'Called patriots of the day. Now gentlemen 
I most earnestly desire you to consider the matter. 
You can surely have gymnasiums. Remember foot-' 
ball demoralizes and does not develop the muscles 
and may be of some good but not of much good. 
In no country foot-ball players go without other 
exercise for the dtvelopement of the muscles. In' 
Germany they will have nothing but gymnastics. 
Now'gentle.men you can surely have physical ins- 
tructm’s and induce all your boys to take physical' 
training. In the moffusil schools the boys should 
be allowed to go home and return, after an hour for 
an hour of physical training and games in the- 
school compound. It is not a difficult matter to 
ms|.nagea( I give you no scheme. But I bring this tc 
our notice, gentlemen, you who are the trainers ofd 
the , .youth- of this couqtry, you on whom the future 
intellectual, intiustri|l political, morair and? 
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religious, vrhb% depends.- John Knox* while lighting 

fbr freedom and against superstitions said sead 
the school' master ! abroad and all will be right. 
j^foTe you all despotism, all that is evil, must shrink 
and pass away Gentlemen remember your high 
'(location in' life. 
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The manifesto issued by the leaders of Bengal 
society, describing the manifold •works of Roy 
Bahadur Jogendra Chunder Ghose on the eve of 
his election to the first reformed Council. 

Roy Bahadur Jogendra Chunder Ghose is a 
.candidate for election to the Bengal Council by the 
graduates of Bengal, He has devoted his entire life 
to learning and the good of his Country and is dis» 
tinguished among his countrymen tor learning, purity 
and nobleness of character, steadfastness of purpose^ 
self-sacrifice and patriotism. is a briliant scholar, 
fiis first act after graduating yras to establish se- 
veral night schools for the poor which were among 
the first of their kind in Bengal and in oije of which 
he taught the boys himself and which he has kept 
pp for the last thirty years. His next ^vork after 
passing the M. A. Examination was to edit and pub- 
lish the works of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, which 
wealthier and greater men than he had been proposing 
to do for years before him but without result. The 
introduction, w'hich contained an acpoupt of the life 
and work of the great written by him, receive4 
high praise from the Viceroy in his convocation 
speech at the time. His ne^t yrork 5 vas in help of 
the Coolies of Assam, for whose relief he employed 
agents in several stations in the route pf emigration 
at his own expense and thus reduced the abuses, and 
{the number of emigrants deluded by false promise^ 
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W'a.s also in consequence materially reduced. He 
joined the Congress and was the mover of the reso- 
lution against the Coolie emigration laws, the ob- 
jectionable provisions of which have since been 
repealed. He was next elected by a large majority 
by the Masters of Arts of the Univ'ersity at the head 
of the poll as one of the first elected Fellows of the 
Calcutta University. He served theie for several 
years as Fellow and as a member of the Syndicate. 
While in the Senate he brought a resolution for 
compulsory physical training, which unfortunately 
though carried by the Syndicate ard the Faculty 
w'as lost by one vote in the Senate. He was one of 
those through whose exertion the B. Sc. degree 
was instituted and it was through his efforts and on 
account of his opposition thit amendments practi* 
jcally negativing the proposal brought by a very 
influential Indian section of the Senate were de- 
feated. He was also twice elected to the Calcutta 
Corporation an.(J did good work in helping the open- 
ing out ©f wide roads and in the carrying out of the 
great Suburban Drainage scheme for which he re- 
ceived a Certificate of Honour from Sir A. Macken- 
zie, though he had seconded the vote of censure 
against him, which was carried in the Corporation. 
He resigned with 28 other Commissiners. He has 
not been in the Sena<-e or in the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, after the -reactionary legislation of Lord Curzon 
about those institutions. 

He was elected a member bf the Bengal Coun» 
pil defeating some of the most distinguished of ppr 
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countrymen. Wnile in* the council he was instru^' 
mental in defeating the' bill for the' imposition of tl\Q' 
Railway cess' and in the introduction' of the informal' 
discussion of the bhdget before presentatibn- to the' 
Council, the formiil rebognition' of which privilege' 
was one of the great measures of the Reform of Lord 
Morley. 'Wnen the preteht Reforms' were'being dis- 
cussed he wrote a lettet to the' Indian Daily News' 
advocating that the Indian' members' of the Civil* 
Service should be' so'p, c'. of the-' entire cadre and it 
is a matter of' satisfaction- to fihd that his suggestion 
was practically adopted in* the present reforms; 

He is the founder and the devoted Secretary 
of' the Association for the Association for' the Ad- 
vancement of Scientific and Industrial Education of 
Indians, which has sent about 400'students to' foreign 
countries. His students are the science and techni- 
cal professers in almost every college in- Bengal. 
His students have started so' new industries. 
Throughout British India- and the Native States his' 
students are- to be' found at the head of industrial 
firms as experts. He has brought scientific and in-' 
dustrial knowledge to the country in- a measure' 
never dreamed of before. It was also the students 
of the association, who alone, as the Hbn’ble Maha-' 
raja Sir Manindra Chandra Nondy Bahadur said at 
his last presidetital speech, by sheer force of numbers' 
Inroke down the ancient social barriers against sea- 
voyage for purposes' of education anjd training in 
foreign countries. " 

it vm at his 'v^Si.wei wh^Ki'fae was in the Legist 
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jative Council, that a commKsion wa? appointed by 
Sir Andrew Fraser for prepairing a scheme for 
tehnical education and the establishment of a Poly- 
technical College. The recommendations of that 
Commission have only been partiality caxried out. 
Indeed, since he left the council, little has be;en done 
in the matter of technical education and the 
establishment of a Polytechnic College. 

The great need of the copntry is education and 
’ industrial revival. There are few men more comr 
petent to help the country at this than he. 

As a scholar and author he i? pre-eminept 
among his countrymen. He edited the works Ojf Raja 
^am Mohun Roy. Jie has pontribpted able articles 
in the leading Bengali magazines. He has brought 
out three volumes of Hindu ?Law, the authoritative 
character of which has been r^ogni^ed by the Privy 
Council and the High Courts of Indja and which have 
been described in some of the leading English and 
Indian Papers as a " monument of sphojiar$hip and 
legal learning ” which “ will last as long as Hindu 
Law and the S^inscrit language He was a Tagore 
Professor of Law. His work on Impartible property 
has just gone through a second edition and the se- 
cond edition of his work on Endowments and Re» 
ligious Institutions and his new ' work on Positive 
Religious are in the Press.* 

September 1920. 

* 


hai}^ since been published 
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I ' 

Peary Mohui^ Mook-erji, 

(Raja G. SI. M. A. B. L. Laie Member Im- 
perial Council and Fellow of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity). ‘ 

Kailash ChundeR BoSe (Sir) 

(Member of the Faculty of Medicine). 

Serajl’l Islam, 

(Nawab, Fellow of the Calcutta University,- 
Member Bengal Council. 

MohendRa Chandra M'itra, 

Member Bengal Council). 

Mohendra Nath Roy, 

(C. I. E. Member of the Faculties of Law and 
Arts, Calcutta University. Member Bengal’ 
Council). 

Ann ADA Pros AD Sircar, 

(Roy Bahadur B. C. E. Late Chief Engineer' 
and Secretary to the Government of 3enga)l. 

Kishori Mohan Chowdhurv, 

Member Bengal Council. 

A. K. Fuzlul Haq, 

Member Bengal Council. 

Sarat Chandra Chuckerbarti, 

Mei^r Bengal Council). 

Jogendra Nath Mukhebji, 

Late Member Bengal' Council. 

B. L. Chaudhuri, D, Se. Edin.- 
A. N. B.\nerji, 

Canon- of St. Mary’s Church. 
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hoy Bahadur Jogendm Chunder Ghost's work 
in the Bengal Legislative Council' 

I . On his motion the Council passed a resolu- 
, tion recotneading the establishment of a charitable 
dispensary in every Thana and the subsidizing of 
doctors for rural arears. The Government budgeted 
money for the purposes and the minister for public 
health has publicly declared that the Government 
j«'ill soon establish charitable dispensaries in every 
Thana and in every Village Union. It is hoped that 
millions of people who now die without medical help 
will find some relief. 

3. Oh his motion the Council passed a resolu- 
tion recommending an annual grant of 2 lacs of 
Rupees to the District Boards for water supply. The 
Government budgeted money for the purpose. It i^' 
hoped water scarcity in Bengal will soon be a thing 
of the past. 

3. Oh his motion a resolution was passed re- 
commending that in every Thana there should be a 
demonstration agricultural farm and a Veterinary 
Surgeon for preventing epidemics among cattle and 
giving relief to’ them, which was’ accepted by the 
Government. 

4. On his /notion the Council passed a resolu- 
ation recommending the establishment of a Techno-' 
logical College and an Agricultural College. Gov- 
ernment has as yet done nothing to give effect to it. 

5. It was at his instance that girls were in- 
duded within the purview of the Bengal children’s 
Aot and provisions for the protection of girls below 
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sixteen agajnst seduction and corruption made,- in? 
troducing in Bengal the provisions of the protective 
law passed in ^nglapd by the exertions _ Qf the late 
Mr. Stead. 

6. He moved a resolution recommending that ' 
the provisional and subordinate executive services 
should be recruited by competitive examination, a 
certain percentage of appointments being reserved 
for Muhammadan, Indian Christian and Anglo-Indian 
graduates, and graduates of the backward classes 
which was carried and accepted byjthe*Government* 

7. He advocated the abolition of the artihcial 
and invidious distinction of the three branches, 
Indian, Provincial and Subordinate in the Judicial 
and Executive services, among officers doing thp 
.same kind of work. 

8. He opposed the reduction of the number 
and status of the Judicial service, the Executive 
service, (especially the Sub, -Deputy Collectors) and 
the Education service and Agricultural seivice, the 
fisheries service and the Registration service and 
had the satisfsctiun of seeing that the recommenda- 
tions of this Retrenchment Committtee were not m 

f The resolution has been given effect to, but 
in a form suversive of its sprit on account of the 
famous pact of the Swarapists now in power by 
which a {class is being’ given a majority of the 
appointments though they may fail in the comfetive 
tpst.^^d. 
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any great measure accepted* in regard to these 
Services*. 

9. Oh his’ motion' the Council parsed a reso- 
Ihtion recommendihg the establishment of a Board 
for secondary education' by which the pitiable condi« 
tioh of' teacher's and Sfecoftdafy Schools will be 
ameliorated. 

10: He opposed' and had the satisfaction of 
seeing all proposals for the labolition of Training 
• Schools and other Government Schools and Colleges 
made by the Retrenchment Committee rejected. 

11. On his motion the Council passed a re- 
solution recommending that nobody should be made 
a special Constable for a political offence. 

12. He was of service in the passing of the re- 
solution abolishing whipping in' the jails. 

1 3. He opposed and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Bengal Salt Act Amendment Bill thrown 
out, an event unprecedented ih any Councih 

14. He did his best to bring to the notice of 
the Government the miserable condition of the middle 
classes and reco nmended it to take measures to 
ameliorate it and be opposed every attempt to 
abolish posts in the name of retrenchment, now oc- 
cupied by persons of tne eduq^ted middle classes, in 
every department, with a great deal of success. 

1 5. He strenuously opposed the three taxation 

Bills. 

* His work has been frustrated by the 
present Council.-— Ed. 
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1 6. He was one of those who led the oppo^> 
tion againt Communal representation as being 
against the best interests of this country. 

17. He was one of theae who led the opposition 
against the abolition of the power of regulation *of 
cow -slaughter by the Calcutta Municipality. 

18. He was one of those who led the opposi- 
tion against the Grand Trunk Canal. 

19. H® was one of those whose opposition de- 
feated the proposals for the partitions of Midnapore 
and Mymensing. 

20. He was one of those few who opposed 
drastic measures against boy cotters and j ersisted 
in his opposition when many prominent membei;s 
were not consistent in their action. 

^ 21. He did his duty during the debates on the 

.release of political prisoners on flogging in the Bari- 
sal Jail, pn the Mphangunj Hat outrange, on the 
Chandpore cuttage, and on the Manair Char cuttage 
in the Faridpore District. 

22. He opposed reductions in the School of 
Tropical Medicine and in the Medical Service. 

22. He successfully supported the tenants in 
the case of Utbandi. 

23. He advocated compulsary arbitration to 
prevent ruinous litigation. His fnotion to give effect 
to his scheme was not reached in the last Council. 

'* The above is a resume of a manifesto by 
Mahamahopadhya Hara Prosad Shastri, Mr. P. C. 
Sose Mr. P. N. ' Mukeff%, Mr. P. Mukerji and 
B. If, Chowdhury, — Ed. 








